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A T the opening of the month, the air of England was filled with 
\ threats and rumors of English intervention in the Eastern 
War. The arch mischief-maker of the Tory cabinet, had gone 
through another struggle with the peaceable members of the minis- 
try, and, although evidently defeated on some points, he had suc- 
ceeded in carrying this one, that the Parliament should meet on 
the date to which it had been prorogued, instead of being once 
more put off till February, as is usual. This action was at once 
construed by all the Moslem organs in London, as implying that 
the march on Constantinople had aroused the Cabinet to a sense 
of the perils inflicted on « British interests,” and the Pashas were 
once more stimulated by English sympathizers to redouble their 
desperate efforts. Some, at least, of the peace-members of the 
Cabinet, were alarmed at the result of the Cabinet’s not voting 
a further prorogation, and the Earl of Caernarvon took the op- 
portunity of a public speech on some related topic, to repudiate 
the idea of an English intervention in any conjuncture. This 
brought down on him a round volley of Moslem abuse, and it was 
declared that he spoke for himself only, and not, as he seemed 
to claim, for his associates. But the Queen’s speech, at the open- 
ing of the session, and the declarations at once extorted from 
the Ministry in both houses, seemed to show that the inten- 
tion of the Government was peaceful, and even the subsequent 
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request for a vote for military expenses, and the order issued to 
the Fleet to proceed to the Dardanelles, but countermanded on 
hearing the Russian terms of peace, indicates no more than a 
readiness on the part of the Cabinet to cooperate with the Premier 
ina policy of dictation during the negotiations. It is to be re- 
gretted that these complications have reduced the Cabinet’s peace 
elements by Caernarvon’s resignation, and it will be still more lament- 
able if Lord Derby should resign, as it is but too evident that what is 
done in the Cabinet will be sanctioned by the House of Commons. 


Tue fall of Plevna was the beginning of the end. The subse- 


quent march of the Russians and their allies, has been little else 
than a triumphal procession. Only once does there seem to have 
been a genuine rally of the defeated and dispirited armies of the 
Porte. Passafter pass in the Balkans, city after city on their south- 
ern slope, one body of troops after another, have fallen into their 
power, and the Pashas who refused to listen to anything in the Con- 
ference, have humbly sucd for an armistice, that they may discuss 
terms of peace. Of course this was first done through their dear 
English friends, but Russia, with proper self-respect, directed them 
to make their application to the commander-in-chief of the army 
of liberation. And for their answer, they are bid to wait until the 
Grand Duke reaches Adrianople. Once more, as in 1828, Russia 
means to speak of peace, from the European city which was the 
first to fall under the Ottoman arms, and not this time so weakly 
and inconsequently as fifty years ago. The cession of Armenia, 
the independence of Roumania and Servia, local self-government 
for Bulgaria, substantial guarantees of Christian equality every- 
where else, and free passage for her own ships of war, from the 
Euxine to the Mediterranean, together with the payment of an in- 
demnity, and the surrender of the Turkish fleet, are foreshadowed 
as among the conditions. This last condition was spoken of, even 
before the fleet began the work of bombarding open and defence- 
less towns in the Crimea. It is none the less likely to be found in the 
list of Russia's demands, because of these gallant exploits of Hobart 
Pasha. As for Turkey, it has « Hobson’s choice,” having found in 
England no help or comfort for the defeated, just as the South and 
Denmark found. 

England and Austria-Hungary, are, of course, beginning to talk 
of the necessity of an European Congress, to settle all these de- 
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mands. The suggestion is a very astute one. Diplomats meet in 
Congress chiefly to prevent the benefits of the peace accruing to 
those who won in war, as England herself knows, if she still recol- 
lects that of Vienna in 1815. But if Russia has, as she seems to 
have, a good understanding with Germany and Italy, and if France 
continues in her present attitude of sublime indifference, those two 
powers will effect nothing in the Congress. Austria dreads the au- 
tonomy of Slavic provinces on her frontier, and Hungary abhors 
the very notion of it; but they are too late to exert much influence 
in that direction. It is Bismark, after all, who will have to decide 
how peace shall be made, and largely also on what terms. 





IraLy has lost one not very admirable King, and has gained 
another not more admirable, and far less popular. Victor Emman- 
uel, first King of Italy, was a striking illustration of the maxim, 
that «every thing’s nothing except by position.” A cipher in him- 
self, he was so happily situated as to take rank among the most 
important figures in the history of the nineteenth century, and to 
excite, for a time, a degree of popular enthusiasm which has been 
felt, in our days, for but few of the royal caste of Europe. He had 
two gifts which were of use to him, personal courage and an open- 
ness to other men’s ideas. He inherited and appreciated the max- 
ims of the House of Savoy, which looked to the unification of 
Italy under that dynasty. From Cavour, he received his anti- 
ecclesiastical policy, to which he was faithful throughout life. And 
yet, it is said, he never completely cast off the impressions received 
from a Jesuit education, but had spasms of terror, lest the offices 
of the church might be denied him at the last moment. His per- 
sonal morality was that of the royal caste of a century ago, when 
it was generally held that heaven would show indulgence to the 
sins of great people. Without being a genuine hero, he excited, 
by his attitude as the patriot king, an impassioned hero-worship. 
It is but twenty years since the Austrian soldiers were tearing the 
name of the composer Verdi, off the dead wall of the Northern 
Italian cities, where the patriots placarded it night after night, not 
from admiration of their musical countryman, but because the 
letters of his name are the initials of Vittore Emanuele, Re d'Italia. 
Peace to his ashes; he did more good than many a better man. 
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THE attempt is making to put forward Mr. Bristow once more 
as a candidate for the Republican nomination of 1880. For a great 
number of persons in Mr. Bristow’s immediate following, we have 
a very high regard. They are gentlemen of the noblest character 
and the purest aims, but their personal excellencies have not pre- 
vented them from being used by a knot of politicians, who have no 
just claim to the public respect,and who seem likely to make the name 
of “ Reformer” as odious to the American people, as that of « Patriot” 
was in England, about the middle of the last century, when speeches 
from the hustings, in many instances, contained the assurance, 
‘Gentlemen, I am no Patriot; I never was, and I never will be.” 
These gentlemen’s notions of reform, seem to consist very largely 
in the conviction that they and their friends should have all the 
offices; that the appointment of anybody to a post for which they 
have a candidate, is not merely a personal wrong, but an outrage 
to the great cause of pure government. This was very amusingly 
illustrated by the outcry raised by a number of newspapers over a 
recent judicial appointment, to which one of Mr. Bristow’s imme- 
diate following was understood to have “claims.’”” To be men of 
principles different trom those of Cameron, Morton and Blaine, 
these gentlemen have a wonderful likeness in speech. There is 
hardly one of the old terms of political corruption and trickery, 
which we have not found in use among this party since the election 
of President Hayes gave them access to the ear of the executive. 


It is not the words only, but the things of the old system, which 
they have taken up. The especial representative of Bristowism 
in the new Cabinet, is the Secretary Schurz. He went into office 
when the fine blush of shame for his country’s Civil Service, had 
hardly ceased to mantle his features. At last we had a cabinet 
officer, whose master passion was Civil Service Reform, who would 
oppose removal from office for all merely political and personal 
reasons, who would seek no displacment of men in power, except “ for 
cause,” and who would help to put a check upon the wholesale de- 
struction of the skill and experience gained by our officials during 
their brief term of office. But Secretary Schurz now stands on 
the record, as implicated in two gross violations of these very prin- 
ciples, of which he was regarded as the representative. It was he 
who secured the rebuff to President Hayes, from the United States 
Senate, when that body, showing themselves better reformers than 
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the President and his Cabinet, refused to remove the officials of the 
New York Custom House, except for cause shown. 


And now, in this scandalous story of the St. Louis Post Office 
appointment, we have this lack of true reformatory principle 
brought more clearly home to the Secretary of the Interior. For 
the merits of the supposed disagreement between himself and the 
President, and for the question whether he sent in his resignation, 
or displayed his ill temper in some other way, nobody need care a 
button. The broad facts of the case are, that a Republican post- 
master, against whom no incompetence or other offence has ever 
been charged, much less proven, was offensive to the Secretary of 
the Interior, because he had opposed the latter’s election to the 
United States Senate, and had, in other ways, arrayed himself on 
the side of Mr. Schurz’s local political enemies. And this man’s 
removal, on the expiration of his commission, was claimed as a 
right by the Secretary, and the validity of the claim was conceded 
by the other members of this Civil Service Reform Cabinet. The 
President seemed to agree; his own numerous appointments of per- 
sonal friends from Ohio, in similar cases, seemed to give a positive 
emphasis to his silent consent. But at the last moment, the name 
of the present incumbent was returned to the Senate for reappoint- 
ment. Whether any just cause of offence was given to the Secre- 
tary, is not our affair. But it is everybody’s affair to scan the 
principles which underly the whole transaction, and to see the light 
it throws upon those special champions of reform, of whom Mr. 
Schurz is the type. 


Civil Service Reform means, at least, three things. It means(1), 
such a change of our system, as will set every inducement before 
competent men, to accept low salaries in the government service, 
and to be honest in the discharge of its duties; (2), the removal 
of all merely personal motives from the making of appointments 
and removals; (3), the cessation of the quadrennial destruction of offi- 
cial skill and experience, by wholesale removals. But every one of 
these things has been thrown overboard, inthiscase. Nothing is left of 
the Reform, except the vague notion that all appointments should 
be made from the honester wing of the party, which, of course, 
means “our wing.” In this view of it, Gen. Grant was a Civil 
Service Reformer, in just the same sense as Mr. Schurz. He 
acted on his own honest conviction that his friends were the better 
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wing of the Republican Party, and,'therefore, deserved the offices. 
In some cases, he was certainly mistaken in the men. But the 
great majority of his appointments were excellent in every respect, 
except this, that the officials selected belonged to a personal fol- 
lowing, and were not politically free. Grantism, we detested ; but 
between Grantism and “Schurzism,” there is not much to choose. 
If followed out logically, it must mean the filling all offices out of 
one set of Republicans, in order to secure the nomination of Mr. 
Bristow in 1880, which may heaven forfend ! 


How little even the demand that cause for removal be shown 
will avail, may be seen from the treatment of the two heads of the 
Indian office, Commissioner Smith and Chief Clerk Galpin, <A 
secret tribunal, composed in part of men who have publicly de- 
nounced these two gentlemen, sits for months hearing evidence. 
Some of the witnesses are, confessedly, of that infamous Indian 
Ring which has spared no pains to blacken the character and se- 
cure the removal of every honest official in the department. Mr. 
Smith is never allowed to hear a word of what is going on. Mr. 
Galpin is admitted at the end, to be examined and to defend him- 
self. The Secretary assures the Commissioner that nothing has 
been elicited, which, in any way, compromises him. Then, by 
way of fivalc, he gives to the public eye, the report of his secret 
tribunal—a report largely made up of charges and _ insiiuations 
against the management of affairs, for which the Commissioner 
must be held responsible. And the public are told by the Secre- 
tary, that Mr. Galpin has been dismissed, not on the evidence of the 
Indian Ring, but on his own confession that he kept from his supe- 
riors, papers containing charges against Indian agents; whereas, it 
appears that those papers came to hand during the absence of 
those superiors, and that his own dismissal, and his peremptory 
exclusion from the Interior Department, followed so closely upon 
their return, that he had no opportunity to lay them before the 
Commissioner, or the Secretary. When his natural perturbation 
had somewhat subsided, he it was who recollected their presence in 
the desk to which he had no access, and called attention to them. 
If these are to be the methods of the Interior Department, no Ameri- 
can citizen who respects himself will accept a place in it, as he knows 
that he may there receive wrongs and insults hardly known even 
to the insolent bureaucracy of the Secretary’s native land. 
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THE silver question is still the bone of contention between two 
highly excited parties, and, as is usual in all such cases, very differ- 
ent issues are very heedlessly confounded by both. It is the part 
of those who are not infected with the madness of party, to call for 
a separation of the distinct questions which are herein involved, 
and to ask their separate discussion. Happily, the form in which 
action is pending in Congress, does in part effect this. The joint 
resolution proposed by Senator Stanley Matthews, takes up but a 
single point, and that wrongly. The bonds of the United States, 
excepting the recent four per cents., ought not to be regarded as 
redeemable in silver coin, except at the option of their holders. 
Even if the terms in which their redemption is promised are, on this 
point, ambiguous, and even if the business men and banks, who de- 
nounce the resolution, would have taken advantage of such an 
ambiguity in the terms of a private contract, still, the part of an 
honest man is to avoid any such doubtful proceeding, and to pay 
them in that form of coin which has not declined in its purchasing 
power sinee the bonds were issued. Governments have done such 
things; they have bought up gold, for instance, and paid their 
bonds in that, because of its depreciation, when their original in- 
tention was payment in silver. But a nation’s honor should be, 
like a woman's virtue, above suspicion and ambiguity of any sort. 
We do not say this from any anxiety that the Treasury may find it 
easier to carry on its funding operations. We believe that those 


operations are vastly mischievous, and that it is to them chiefly, 


that we owe our seven years of inflation, and our consequent seven 
vears of prostration. We speak from the conviction that anything 
that can even be construed as a failure to be honest to the utter- 
most farthing, must have the cifect of inflicting a great injury upon 
our love of our country, and our confidence in her vocation asa 
nation. It will be a worse disaster than those of the battle-field. 


But, on the other hand, we do hope to see the restoration of a 
sound silver currency, permanent in value, and a legal tender for 
all amounts. We would even be glad to see the double standard 
abolished, and gold treated as an article of merchandise, of which we 
must secure a sufficient quantity to discharge the interest, and, 
hnally, the principal of the national debt. But, on the other hand, 
the recoinage of silver at (ie old standard, seems to us an exceed- 
ingly questionable proceeding. Perhaps the country may be able, 
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in the course of time, to return to that standard. The resumption 
of silver coinage in the United States, especially if accompanied 
by a general opening of commerce with the silver-using countries 
of the East, would be more than an offset to all the influences which 
have produced the present depreciation of that metal. But the 
new standard of coinage should be determined tentatively. — It 
should be fixed by assuming an average price of silver, somewhere 
between the old and its new price, and with the determination of 
changing the standard according to the result of the experiment. 
If, as we are confident would be the case, an appreciation of silver 
to the old price should follow, then the resumption of the old 
standard would naturally follow; if, as some predict, there would 
be no appreciation—f its price is determined, as no European econo- 
mist thinks, by natural laws over which legislation has no control— 
then the standard of coinage should be raised still’ farther. As to 
the greater variableness of silver as compared with gold, we do not 
think that to be the fact. The tables of comparative production, 
which appeared before the present controversy, seemed to show the 
contrary. The data on which those tables are based, are so un- 
certain, and so capable of arbitrary treatment, according to the 
prejudices of the statist, that but little dependence can be placed 
upon any result. But, in view of the fact that the adoption of a 
silver standard by the United States would draw the line of division 
between gold-users and silver-users, leaving about eighty millions 
on one side of the line, and « the rest of mankind” on the other, 
we think a fluctuation in production would not matter much more 
than a shower, more or less, in the ocean. 


A more serious difficulty in the solution of this problem, is the 
want of any fixed standard for the determination of the relative 
value of silver at different stages of the experiment. The only 
real standard we have in the United States, is the paper legal 
tender dollar, whose purchasing power has hardly varied for years 
back. The variation in gold has been very marked, and has been 
simply the consequence of a greatly increased supply of that metal, 
produced by the unusual status of our business relations to other 
countries. We have exported much less than we imported; we 
have now nearly as much as we need for ordinary purposes. Until 
the approach of the date fixed for resumption, the so-called “ pre- 
mium on gold” will be merely nominal, unless the drain of gold 
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should set in the other direction. But to make all our monetary 
legislation depend upon the fluctuations of this metal’s price, would 
seem to us about as wise as the doings of the old wise men of 
Gotham. 


IT is surprising that, with all their command of literary skill, 
natural talent, and economic learning, our American free traders 
are unable to state their case in any public document which will 
stand a moment's examination. On the resolutions of their Sara- 
toga Convention, we have already commented. But weak and un- 
fair in statement, as that document was there shown to be, it was a 
model of logical force, contraversial candor and good temper, as 
compared with the petition to Congress, got up by the Free Trade 
Club of New York, of which a copy is before us. The one good 
point in the whole document is that it asks exactly what the 
other petition asks, namely, an investigation before legislation. 
But it surrounds this request with so many cautions, especially 
against heeding the * clamor ’’ of those who think protection need- 
ful for their interests, that it is not unfair to say that no one can 
tell who, besides the Free Trade Club, is to have a hearing. How- 
ever, this matters little, for investigation of any sort is exactly 
what the free traders of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House are determined not to grant. It pursues its business in pri- 
vate, and will hear nothing from anybody. 

We have not space to expose all the fallacies of the document. 
It would take a book to do so, so well has the author of the petition 
crammed it with misrepresentations of fact and travesties of prin- 
ciples. Many of them have been refuted time without number, 
but, as Sir Charles Dilke very truly says, Free Traders are not 
concerned to hear what the other side have to say. Let us enu- 
merate but a few of these, (1) that we are no nearer to being able 
to do without protection of any of our home industries, than in 
1789; (2) that we can take English commerce with our South 
American neighbors, without doing as England did in paying out 
of the treasury for the creation of that commerce; (3) that the 
commerce of European nations, that in clothing “ for example,” is 
on the increase, while ours is declining ; (4) that the work of Amer- 
ican manufactures, that of clothing “for example,” is cheaper than 
that of Europe, and is only hindered from extensive export by 
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duties on raw material; (5) that “the shipping of America has 
been swept from the seas by the protective navigation laws;” 
(6) that we cannot expect other countries to buy of us, unless 
we buy equally of them, and that our purchases from them will 
at once be balanced by purchases from us, (see fer contra our 
balance of trade with Brazil); (7) that the picture of the Amer- 
ican workman’s present condition is a picture of strikes, lock- 
outs, suffering and want, while that of the English workman is 
substantially the opposite; (the writer never sees an English paper, 
evidently); (8) that the English or French workman’s wages, will 
bring him one-fourth more comforts than will that of the Amer- 
ican workman ; (9) that the workingman pays for everything he 
buys, his food included, twenty to a hundred per cent. dearer, 
because of protection; (10) that the whole of a protective duty 
is paid by the consumer, and that this is involved in the very 
idea of protection; (11) that the protective system, by its nature, 
involves such changes from one state of things to another, as have 
been produced by the changes in the American tariff. These are 
-samples; they may be self-evident to the man who wrote this 
petition, and to the men who sign it. What would not be self- 


evident to some* people, if they desired to believe it? 


Of course, much is made of the new vole of the Free Traders as 
next of kin to the manufacturers, and their best friends. “ O sz suc 
bona nortit!’ One instant, indeed, the old animus shows itself, in 
the slander that nothing has been effected for the permanent estab- 
lishment and naturalization of our manufactures since 1789; but 
the very same paragraph, taking that of clothing « for example,” con- 
fesses that thev only need their raw materials free now, to be able 
to compete with the world. But if the clothing manufacture, 
whose “work is better and cheaper than that of foreign manufac- 
turers,” be a fair specimen, then it has no need of having the duties 
taken off its materials, for all of these, as the petition enumerates 
them, are the products of manufacture. The truth of the matter 
lies between the two grossly contradictory statements of the peti- 
tion, that nothing has been done to make our manufactures inde- 
pendent of protection, and that everything has been done except 
to admit materials free of duty. But, to give us only two self- 


contradictions in one paragraph, is something achieved. 


The statement about the purchasing power of the American 
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artisan’s wages, has been very fully disproved by Mr. Bolles, in his 
Conflict hetween Labor and Capital. His testimony will not be 
objected to, though he is not, as was said in the December number 
of this magazine,a Free Trader. Furthermore, it has been re- 
peatedly shown, during the present labor discussions, that the 
reduced wages now paid to our artisans, will purchase far more 
than did that they received before the war, and under the tariff of 
1857, for which these petitioners yearn. Free trade papers have 
shown this fact, as well as our own. And while the petition treats 
us to much cheap learning out of the tariff of duties, it does not 
treat us to any current facts as to current prices compared with 
those of 1857-60. Look at a few of the facts. Are cotton goods 
as dear now as then? Are the great staples of clothing dearer ? 
Why, even in 1869, the two great Free Trade importers of New 
York, Stewart and Claflin, showed that dry goods were cheaper 
than in 1859. And the Aventng Post admitted the fact. Now if 
in 1869, the very heyday of our inflation, this was true, what must 
be true of these goods now? Nor were iron and iron wares ever 
as cheap as they are at this moment. Eight years ago, it is true, 
iron was dear, and it was blamed to the tariff. The duties were 
lowered, and for years the price remained substantially the same, 
the only difference being in the profits of the foreign manufacturer. 
These and food, are the articles whose cost affects all classes, and 
the facts in regard to each of them are the sufficient refutation of 
the charge that the American people have paid a heavy tax for 
the support of home manufactures. 

On one other point, a word. Free trade is todo everything for 
the farmer. “ Everything he buys is protected, while everything 
he sells, is sold on a free market.” What then becomes of the 
higher price paid by the workman for /zs food, by reason of pro- 
tection? These two statements should not have ‘been printed on 
the same page; they were made for different markets. And as if 
to leave no ambiguity here, as if to show, at full length, the flat 
contradiction involved, this precious document says, “the price of 
[these farm] products, [which cost at least twenty per cent. more 
because of the tariff], is fixed at Liverpool, where the protective 
hand of America cannot cover them.” 


The statement that « everything the farmer sells, he sells ina free 


[or unprotected] market,” shows a gross carelessness about facts. 
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On what ground is reciprocity with Canada so vehemently urged 
by the Free Traders of New England and New York? On the 
ground that just across the border lies a vast agricultural commu- 
nity, ready to supply the Eastern States with food, which they at 
present purchase from the West. Most of the Down East states, 
as a New England writer told us some years ago, do not raise 
cereals enough to feed their people for one day of each year. The 
Canadians would gladly make up their deficiencies in this regard, 
but our tariff on farm produce secures this vast home market to 
the western farmer. If the representatives of the West choose to 
help New York to carry Free Trade,—even though the E<st should 
vo on manufacturing as largely as ever, which it will not —the 
West will lose a large part of its market for cereals. And ‘vhat 
the price of wheat will be « in Liverpool, where the protective hand 
of America cannot cover” it, when the home demand has come 
down about a third, is easily imagined. 

The document is, of course, not wanting in phrases which dis- 
close the temper of its authors. ‘“ Economic vagaries,” * sweeping 
declarations,” “ ingrained evils,’’ “ valuable monopoly,” « the wishes 
of the most clamorous,” “the attitude of paupers,” “ travesties of 
patriotism,” are among these bits of fine and courteous writing. 
No one will ever fling back the last phrase at its authors. Neither 
a travesty of patriotism, nor anything else and better of patriot- 
ism, guided their hands or their thoughts. The men who drew, or 
subscribed to, such a picture of the condition of the American people, 
in such contrast to that of the corresponding classes of other lands, 
(tor there especially lies the falsehood), have insulted, severally, all 
orders and classes of their countrymen, but more especially those 
of them who live by toil. And it is just this failure to appreciate 
the extent and severity of the present distress throughout the 
world, and to seek the explanation of a general effect in a limited 
and local cause or group of causes, which marks this petition as 
the work, not of an economist, or a student of general laws, but of 
a quack and a nostrum vender, whose influence, whatever its 
extent and whatever his motives, is not a bit less mischievous and 
misleading than that of our worst demagogues. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN, AND THE 
HARVARD EXAMINATIONS. 


T is always better, when we wish to understand fully the scope 
| of some startling novelty in education, to listen to the claims 
made for it by its special champions, rather than to trust to the 
official manifesto. In these fast days, it is the practice to find fault 
with the instinct of conservatism, yet at no time is that instinct more 
sure, than when it tells us to hasten slowly in approving novelties, 
no matter how strongly urged, either in elementary training, or in 
higher education, for nowhere has there been more specious char- 
latanism, and a wrong decision in such matters involves conse- 
quences of untold importance. Of all the novelties heretofore 
proposed for the higher education of women, none seems so start- 
ling, or so opposed to all experience, as the Harvard Examinations 
for Women. It becomes, therefore, necessary for all the friends of 
that higher education,—as what observant and enlightened person 

‘is not—to examine carefully, and ina candid spirit, this scheme and 
the claims which are made for it by its advocates. In what we pro- 
pose to say, we shall confine ourselves to its operation in Philadel- 
phia and its neighborhood, as we are naturally more familiar with 
the state of things which this scheme proposes to improve here, 
than elsewhere. What may be the result in communities where dif- 
ferent conditions exist, we cannot say, but we cannot doubt that 
its introduction here, with the hope of accomplishing the results 
which its friends claim, must prove a vain delusion. 


The programme issued by the Harvard authorities, in regard to 
these examinations, is not so specific in its information as might be 
desired, but it is supplemented by an announcement of the local 
committees of ladies, who arrange for holding these examinations 
annually in New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati. In this an- 
nouncement, this part of the world is called “ Philadelphia Centre,” 
a term somewhat vague at first, with a faint suggestion of Fenian- 
ism and revolutionary ideas; but, on close inspection, it seems 
rather to refer to the dark circle of ignorance within which we dwell, 
which is to be illumined by the light brought by wise men from 
the East, and placed inits centre. The programme tells us, in four 
words, what Harvard College is doing for the women by these exam- 
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inations, viz: “establishing a test ofculture.’’ But is not this rather 
vague? “Culture,” just now, is the best abused word in the English 
language, with meanings as multifarious as the localities in which 
the Anglo-Saxon dwells. There are, it is true, some who claim to 
know what it is, still skeptical enough to think that, under the sys- 
tem of * unlimited electives,’ the Diploma of Harvard, now given to 
men after a four years’ course, is not the “test of culture’? which 
it once was. How are we to be blamed, if we do not think that a 
successful examination upon subjects merely preparatory to such a 


course, can be the best * test of culture” in a woman? 


There are to be, according to the programme, two examinations, 
the preliminary and the advanced. The preliminary need not 
detain us long, for it requires only knowledge of an elementary 
description. Still it might be interesting to know how far success 
in it, (since it must, in any event, be passed before the advanced 
is attempted), aids in making a woman a person of culture. This 
is a practical question, for, during the four years in which these 
examinations have been held, it does not appear that any one has 
passed the advanced examination, while in 1877, out of twenty- 
four candidates, only three passed, and they, only this preliminary 
one. Whatever may be thought by the Harvard Examiners and 
their friends, it is certain that those persons living in that Boeotia, 


which is supposed by many to comprise the whole territory of the 
United States outside of the shadow of Harvard College, cannot 


regard an amount of knowledge, such as is now required of every 
boy who seeks to enter the Freshman class, as a “ test of culture.’’ 
Another practical question of some interest presents itself. What 
exact position in the scale of culture do those persons occupy, who 
have passed the preliminary examination, but who have failed, or 
have not presented themselves, at the advanced, in other words, 
all the women who have so far presented themselves at either ? 
They would seem, for the present, to be ina sort of academical 
/imbo, but what their exact condition may be, and how they are 
to be extricated, we are left to conjecture. 

At the advanced examination, the candidate is permitted to 
choose subjects from one of five great divisions, viz: Ist, Lan- 
guages; 2d, Physical Science; 3d, Mathematics; 4th, History‘ 
5th, Philosophy, and if she satisfies the examiners, by her answers 
to their questions upon any one of these subjects, she is entitled to 
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a certificate, which is the evidence that she has reached the Har- 
vard test of culture. What is meant by this word grows more 
obscure as we advance, but it is very clear that, unless culture has 
a very different signification at Harvard from what it had in the 
days of Dr. Channing, or from what it has in other parts of the 
world in these days of Matthew Arnold, this scheme seems a 
strange way of gaining it. 


But perhaps we insist too much upon the meaning of this word, 
although it is described in the programme as the outcome of the 
whole plan. In order to get a more definite idea of the methods 
by which the scheme is to be worked, and the results which it is 
hoped to reach, we must seek for information from the excellent 
ladies, whose earnest desire to advance their sex, has led them to 
become the sponsors for these examinations. One of these ladies, 
(not, we believe, a member of the local committee, but an ardent 
champion of the scheme), has written a paper, which is to be 
found in the December number of THe PENN Monruty, wherein the 
supposed advantages of the system are much more fully detailed 
than in the official programme. In this paper, those who wish to be 
teachers are recommended to present themselves at these examina- 
tions, as, the certificate of having passed once secured, they have 


the guarantee of competency, from “ the highest educational tribunal 


of the country.” It is further claimed that this method of proving 


such competency is far preferable to the systematic work pursued 
at Vassar, and other similar institutions having the same object in 
view, for the strange reason that Harvard is a much older college 
than any of these, a reason which seems all the more strange, when 
it must be known to everybody, that no woman has ever been per- 
mitted to enter any department of Harvard University asa student. 
Again, we are told that this certificate is the indisputable proof of 
the excellence of the learning which the young woman has ac- 
quired. And this extravagant commendation is given to a system 
which requires knowledge of subjects in one only of the five great 
departments of human learning, which asks no evidence of thorough 
and persistent training, the result of systematic work under com- 
petent instructors, and even suggests that preparation may be 
made for the examination by “ girls who have left school and are 
occupied with home cares.”” This system is to give us, it is claimed, 
good teachers and good mothers. But we think the public will 
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have something to say as to this mode of preparing girls for the 
most responsible positions in human society, notwithstanding the 
‘seal and voucher” of Harvard College. They are not likely to 
forget that training is.the great end of education, and that any 
examination, in one or five departments of knowledge, is worthless, 
except as a test of that training. In order to get some idea of the 
vast abyss which separates means from ends in this scheme, let us 
ask what would be thought of any college which would give toa 
young man, who had passed a creditable examination for admission 
to the Freshman class, a certificate which should be called “a test 
of culture.” Alas! the crowning vice of our system of education, 
as every college professor well knows, is the hasty, imperfect, un- 
systematic preparation of boys for advanced studies. Such a prepa- 
ration, as we all know, often enables these boys to pass a brilliant 
examination for admission; but once admitted, the stimulus is gone, 
the momentum lost, the reaction comes, and the last state of that 
boy is worse than the first. No real foundation! This is the great 
reproach of our education, as every teacher of advanced studies 
knows to his sorrow. He is called upon to build upon the hay and 
stubble which have been sent to him by the preparatory schools, 
and no wonder he so often fails. The defects of such a system are 
visible everywhere; the professions are filled by men ill-trained 
because they were not early trained, and these ill-trained men are 
called upon to do the work of well-trained men in the best way 
they can. The result is always waste, and often a lamentable fail- 
ure. If we ruin our boys by this system, let us save our girls from 
the same fate. Do not, when they ask for bread, not gnly give 
them a stone, but pretend, also, that it is bread. Our girls may be 
ignorant, but there is something worse than ignorance—a pretence 
to knowledge which they do not possess, and to a capacity for 
work for which they have not been thoroughly trained. 


A glimpse of this fatal defect in the Harvard scheme, seems 
occasionally to flash upon the fair and honest mind of the writer 
in the PENN Montuiy. “ Preparation at the outset,’”’ we are told, 
‘“must unavoidably be obtained chiefly through private lessons or 
classes,” but it is hoped that, in a few years,a more legitimate sys- 
tem may be adopted, of obtaining the invaluable certificate by 
means of improved teaching in the private schools. How far these 
schools may be able to provide this improved teachin 


g, we shall 
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consider farther on, but what we have to do with now, is the system 
as it actually exists, with all the defects which we have named, and 
the conclusion to which we are irresistibly forced, is this, that the 
value of an examination, as a test either of knowledge or training, 
may be easily over-rated. The acquisition of knowledge, if it is to 
serve any useful purpose, is a long, gradual and laborious process 
of assimilation, during which, every faculty of the mind should be 
trained by constant exercise. Any system which offers a premium 
for an undue cultivation of the memory at the expense of the other 
faculties of the mind, whatever may be its merits for some pur- 
poses, and whatever may be the motives of those who encourage 
it, is not the way, as all experience proves, to make good teachers, 
good mothers, or women of true culture. 

This much being clear, we are to consider three practical ques- 
tions: /zrst, Can such instruction and training as we have spoken 
of as essential, be acquired, as is alleged, by private study, out of 
the schools? Secondly, What is the probability that the schools 
will be stimulated to provide the improved means of instruction 
which the scheme demands, and of which they are now confessedly 
deficient? 7hardly, What, after all, is the real value of this Har- 
vard certificate, either as an object of ambition, or as a means of 
gaining employment as a teacher, or as a test of culture? 


In regard to the first of these questions, a glance at the subjects 
of the advanced examination will show that, under any present or 
future conceivable condition of things in this country, successful 
work by means of private study is simply impossible. Take, for in- 
stance, Natural Science, one of the five divisions of the advanced 
examination. It is certainly unnecessary to show that no accurate 
or satisfactory knowledge of such subjects as Chemistry, Physics, 
Botany, etc.,can be gained unless the theoretical instruction is sup- 
plemented by experimental lectures, and practical work in the 
laboratory and cabinet. Practically, of course, such instruction can 
only be given in classes and in special establishments. In history, 
too, (another of the five divisions), no young woman would be 
likely to gain a knowledge of the many things essential to her 
understanding, for instance, such a subject as the “ History of 
Continental Europe during the Reformation,’ much less to her 
Writing a really satisfactory essay upon it (as she is required to do), 


by any amount of private reading, unless she had been thoroughly 
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trained previously, and her course had been under the constant super- 
vision of that rarest of men, a competent teacher of history. It is 
possible, perhaps, for a young woman with exceptional powers, to 
study advanced Mathematics, and even some portions of Meta- 
physics, under the direction of a thorough scholar as private tutor, 
or “ Coach,” as that functionary is called in the English universities, 
but certainly no one will contend that accuracy in the knowledge 
of languages, except perhaps of the most elementary part of the 
subject, can be gained if the stimulus supplied by contact with 
others engaged in the same pursuit under the same teacher, is ab- 
sent. It is not necessary to enlarge upon the one-sidedness given 
to the mind by the hard study of any one subject, when the work 
is done alone, for it is obvious that nothing could well spoil a young 
woman more effectually as a teacher, than the habit thus acquired. 
Practically, however, no young woman will persist in the attempt 
to train herself ina knowledge of these subjects in remote districts, 
and amidst home cares. If she is in earnest, she will find that re- 
sort must be had to places provided with the modern appliances 
of instruction. 


The difficulties in the way of preparing for these examinations 
at the private schools, are of a different character, but will be found, 
we think, sufficiently formidable. It is claimed that a principa! de- 
sign of the system, is the improvement of the private schools for 
girls,—a most praiseworthy object which, if it can be gained in this 
way, 1S so important, that success here would atone for many obvi- 
ous defects in the machinery for other purposes. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that the best of these schools have not now, either 
the instructors competent to prepare girls properly for the exami- 
nation in the five subjects required, and, if they had, that they do 
not possess the apparatus and laboratories which would be neces- 
sary to make much of their instruction efficient for the purpose. 
It is also clear that neither competent instructors, nor suitable ap- 
paratus, can be procured without a considerable outlay of money. 
Now, private schools in this country, in whatever else they may 
differ, are all alike in this, that they are commercial ventures, and 
they are kept up with the expectation of affording a livelihood to 
those who conduct them. It is, unfortunately, a simple matter of 
calculation, a question whether it will pay, in the money sense, to 
employ eminent men and purchase costly apparatus, to give the 
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instruction needed to the one, two or three young women ina 
school, who may be ambitious to pass these examinations. School- 
keeping is not so lucrative a business, that those who engage in it 
can afford to take any money risks. Besides, nothing irritates the 
average school teacher more than that he should be expected 
wholly to derange the general system of his school by giving ex- 
ceptional instruction, for exceptional purposes, no matter how desi- 
rable that instruction may in itself be. 


The University of Pennsylvania, some time ago, offered ten free 
scholarships yearly in the Towne Scientific School, to those pupils 
of the thirty-four public grammar schools of the city, who should 
pass the best examination for admission to the Freshman class. 
This was done with the double object of giving a thorough training 
during four years, in applied science, to deserving young men, and 
of raising the standard of scholarship in these grammar schools. 
The subjects required to be taught in preparing for this examination 
being somewhat different from those of the grammar school course, 
it became necessary to form special classes, in order to give special 
instruction to those boys who desired to come forward. It was soon 
found, or at least alleged, that the teaching of these small classes 
in each of the schools, interfered with the general management of 
the school. The principals, although many of them were in full 
sympathy with the object to be gained, complained that additional 
labor was exacted of teachers already overworked, that examina- 
tion papers could not be answered from the text-books provided for 
them, that too much attention was required to prepare the few to 
the neglect of the many, and of many other things of the same 
sort. The consequence is, that few boys, comparatively, have been 
sent up, and this scheme of giving the best possible technical train- 
ing to forty of the brightest boys in the schools, having this ad- 
vantage, among others, of enabling each of them, almost imme- 
diately on his leaving college, to earn his living, has not been a 
success. Perhaps the mistake was in expecting too much from the 
schools under the most favorable circumstances, but the result 
should be a warning to those who are confidently expecting that 


in a few years, private schools for girls will send properly trained 


candidates to the Harvard Examinations. 


The next point is, what is the real value of these Harvard cer- 
tificates ? The writer in the Penn Montuy tells us they are valu- 
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able because they come from “the highest educational tribunal of 
the country.” Now it is necessary to speak plainly (although we 
do it most reluctantly) on this subject, for the sake of the many 
with whom this is the prevailing reason for looking upon the pro- 
ject with favor. There exists in these persons a certain vague but 
persistent notion that Harvard occupies, in this country, towards 
education generally, a position analogous to that of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, in regard to local examinations, and the 
examinations of schools in England. It is necessary, therefore, to 
remove this misapprehension, but to say distinctly that even the 
system of education for undergraduates, adopted of late years at 
Harvard, is regarded by nearly allthe New England Colleges as a 
heresy (to say the least), and as tending to lower the standard of 
scholarship. Neither the authority of the “ tribunal’? having been 
recognised, nor its example followed in New England, it is certainly 
not to be wondered at that some of us, even in “ Philadelphia 
centre,’ should hesitate before admitting these lofty pretensions. 
There is nothing in the age or reputation of Harvard, which gives 
weight to what it has seen fit to do in regard to the education of 
women. The system, as adopted, is wholly alien to the traditions of 
the University, and is, in point of fact, a new experiment, not yet 
four years old, the success of which, so far, is neither shown by the 
statistics nor asserted by the Harvard authorities, whatever may 
be claimed by their enthusiastic admirers. 


Some misapprehension prevails, also, as to the character of the 
examination. The practical value of such a test, in the eyes of the 
public, depends, of course, a good deal on the reputation of the ex- 
aminers. Thus Professor Huxley is now, or was for many years, 
one of the examiners at the University of London. Naturally and 
properly, his certificate of proficiency, given to a candidate in his 
special department, carricd great weight. A notion prevails among 
many, that at Harvard the papers are prepared, and the answers 
examined, by such men as Peirce in Mathematics, Goodwin and 
Hedge in the Languages, Lovering and Gibbs in Natural Science, 
Russell Lowell in History, and Bowen in Philosophy. Now the 
Harvard programme promises nothing of the sort, and, unless these 
examinations are conducted in a very different way from all others 
both at Harvard and elsewhere, they are practically in the hands 
of the younger members of the faculty, very competent, no doubt, 
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for the work, but without any of the reputation of the eminent 


professors we have named. 

As these certificates will be mainly sought by those desiring 
them, as public tests of their capacity as teachers, it may be well to 
remind these persons that, in this part of “ Philadelphia centre,” no 
certificate of having passed the examination, in any one, or in all 
the five advanced subjects, will help them at all in securing posi- 
tions as teachers in the field where these positions are most nu- 
merous and most frequently open to applicants, the public schools of 
the city. The law requires that every candidate for the place of 
teacher, whatever may be her other qualifications, shall also pass 
satisfactorily a special examination held under the authority of the 
Board of Education. There is a normal school, with a thoroughly 
graded course extending over four years, which, in practice, pre- 
pares nearly all the teachers for this examination. The supply 
from this source has, of late years, been greater than the demand, 
no less than 210 young women holding certificates of having passed 
the examination satisfactorily, being without employment as teach- 
ers at the close of the year 1876. 

We have thus endeavored to show that these Harvard examina- 
tions are not what they are claimed to be by many of their advo- 
cates, in at least these four essential particulars: 1. They are, in no 
sense, a true test, or guarantee, of the scholarship and training of the 
candidates. 2. That proper preparation for them under private tui- 
tion, and “ amidst home cares” is impossible. 3. That they are not 
likely to raise the standard of scholarship in girls’ private schools. 
4. That they are delusive as a scheme for educating teachers, or 
making women of culture. 

We share, with all enlightened persons, an earnest desire to en- 
courage the higher education of women, and it is chiefly because 
we believe that we have, much nearer home than Massachusetts, 
the true and only means of accomplishing this great object, that 
we have felt constrained to point out the defects of the Harvard 
system. Of late, this subject has been thoroughly and earnestly 
discussed here, with an anxious desire to discover and apply the 
best method. No royal road to learning having been found, we 
have been forced to retain the old-fashioned system of a long, 
thorough, systematic course of training, under competent teachers, 


>? 


as the only system worth anything for the true education of either 
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boys or girls. Let us look at the character of the work which is 
now being done, as we think satisfactorily, for the higher education 
of girls, in this city and its neighborhood. 


First: There is the Girls’ Normal School, with its 900 pupils, 
and School of Practice, occupying, it is said, the largest and best 
arranged building for such a purpose in this country. The course 
here, as we have said, extends over four years, and during that 
course, every one of the subjects required at the Harvard advanced 
examination, except the foreign languages, is studied systemati- 
cally, and certain others which are not required—notably, music 
and drawing—are taught. It is true that this school is designed 
chiefly to supply the public schools of the city with teachers, and 
that, in point of fact, it has given to those schools nearly all of the 
1,850 teachers now employed ; still no one who attends the school 
is under any obligation to become a teacher on leaving it. If the 
answers to the questions at the final examination be any test of 
culture, then the young women who pass it may be regarded, by 
their friends, as well educated, because their passing it satisfactorily 
shows the good effects of four years’ hard work. 


Second: Swarthmore College. This is an institution, recently 
established by the Society of Friends, within ten miles of this city, 
and drawing many of its pupils from it. Its system of instruction 
is liberal and comprehensive, its apparatus is of the best modern 
description, and the standard of scholarship is very high. In this 
college, the theory of the co-education of the sexes is fully carried 
out in practice; in other words, it has been thought expedient to 
teach boys and girls the same subjects at the same time, and under 
the same conditions. The number of students of each sex is about 
the same. The range of studies is far wider than that within 
which it is proposed to test the knowledge of women by the Har- 
vard examinations, while it includes them all. Indeed, it is easy 
to see that any one who has faithfully pursued that course during 
four years, would regard the answers to the Harvard papers as 
calling for very light work. They have some eminent teachers at 
this college. Their professor of mathematics, although she hap- 
pens to be a woman, is well known as one of the foremost mathe- 
maticians in the country, and two of their non-resident professors 
are recognized among scholars everywhere, as men of the highest 
authority in their respective departments. If the teaching corre- 
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sponds at all with the opportunities, and we ‘thave every reason to 


believe that it does, we are, we must say once more, at a loss to 
understand where that deficiency in the means for the higher edu- 
cation of women in this part of the country exists, to supply which 
it has been necessary to resort to this Harvard importation. 

Third: The University eof Pennsylvania. Recently, arrange- 
ments have been made to encourage young women to pursue cer- 
tain advanced studies here. This has been done in simple obedi- 
dience to the law of supply and demand. The university has no 
theory, concerning what is called co-education of the sexes, to sup- 
port, nor any plan to establish, nor any prejudices on the part of 
its officers, either on one side or the other of this question, to over- 
come. The admission of women as students, was brought about in 
this way. Applications were made, from time to time, from young 
women, asking that they might avail themselves of the advantages 
offered at the university, for the study of chemistry, physics, and 
history, the applicants stating that these advantages,—especially 
for the study of the first two-named subjects—seemed to them ex- 
ceptionally good. When it was found that these ladies proposed, 
without exception, to become cither physicians or teachers, and 
that they asked of the university, what was essential to their call- 
ing, and what, according to their own statement, they could not 
find elsewhere, except at great inconvenience, the authorities would 
not only have been unjust, but cruel, if they had denied their re- 
quest. They are there as special students, in precisely the same 
position as the young men who are special students; the instruc- 
tion being the same, and the conditions of the examinations, en- 
trance and final, being the same for both sexes. What may be 
done in the future, depends upon the wants of the future, as they 
may be developed by experience. What is essential now is that 
those young women who are in earnest in their desire to study 
chemistry, physics, and history, should understand that a certificate 
of proficiency, awarded by the university, upon a final examination 
after a full course, is likely to be as good a test of their real knowl- 
edge of these subjects, and to be accepted as such, as any that can 
be procured elsewhere. 

But we must close. What we insist upon is that true education 
must always be a natural and healthy growth. No hot-house 
treatment which forces a precocious and unnatural development, 
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can ever produce that fruit which is the support and comfort of 
human life. What we need is a training which will make women 
robust and symmetrical in their minds as well as in their bodies. 
It is such women, if we mistake not, that men love to picture to 
themselves as ideal types of the true wife and good mother. 


; 1% 


AN OLD-TIME ALBUM. 


HE photograph albums which, in these latter days, are found 
T in every well-appointed drawing-room, serve one important 
use to which the album of a former generation was rarely if ever 
put. There is a delicate compliment implied by the invitation to 
form one of the gallery of beauties, to which the languid guest is 
invited to betake himself when other methods of entertaining him 
fail. The old-time album was less frequently displayed and, with 
average good fortune, one might escape it altogether. The modern 
invention has, to a great extent, displaced its precursor, the recep- 
tacle of fond inanities, the very existence of which one could hap- 
pily succeed in forgetting, until some fair dame or damsel would 
bring forth the elegantly-bound book, interleaved with prints from 
worn-out plates, but in which the pictures were not half so bad 
as the verses. For this relief, let us be duly thankful to the spirits 
of Daguerre and of Talbot, and those who have improved on their 
imperfect beginnings. 

How some of the beaux and gallants, who were ambitious of 
distinction as “ gentlemen who write with ease,” must have cud- 
gelled their brains in the endeavor to do justice to the occasion. 
What a good notion it was to have two or three elaborately pre- 
pared impromptu quatrains on hand, ready to jot down at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and so startle the fair owner of the album, by the 
quickness, as well as the point, of your verse. 

But then there are albums and albums, and there is no denying 
that there was a pretty sentiment underlying the custom of collect- 
ing mementos of one’s dearest friends, between the covers of a 
little book. Nowhere has this custom prevailed to a greater ex- 
tent than in Germany, and there, as elsewhere, to be asked to take 
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one’s place among the artists, authors, and other notabilities who 


had preceded you as tenants of its pages was, now and then, an 
invitation to form one of a very goodly company. 


On a recent occasion, while looking through the collection of 
autographs belonging to a noted numismatist and accomplished 
scholar,* my attention was specially directed to one item which 
my host regarded as the greatest treasure in his keeping. 

It was an odd-looking book, about six inches in width by nine 
in length, bound in red leather, and encased in an old and much- 
worn leather-covered box. It was the Stammbuch, or album, of 
an Austrian lady who lived in Vienna and Dobling, during the 
latter portion of the eighteenth and the earlier years of this 
century. There was a quaint air of faded elegance about the bind- 
ing, the inside of the covers being lined with blue satin and con- 
taining each six panels—in all likelihood, for portraits which have, 
however, been removed. 

I could not help wondering what story there might be con- 
nected with the book and its original owner, Fraulein Babet von 
Ployer. Doubtless, there are those now living in Vienna, who 
might have somewhat to tell of the less noted names, but my 
present purpose is with the more famous ones. 

Let us trust that Mademoiselle von Ployer’s distinguished 
friendships were owing to her worth, her intelligence, and to the 
possession of a due share of the graces that made society in the 
Austrian capital, in the days of which we write, at once so aristo- 
cratic and so charming as story-tellers and letter-writers describe 
‘t to have been. It was certainly she to whom Moz art referred, 
when, on the 9th of June, 1784, he wrote to his father: « To-mor- 
row, Herr Ployer has a concert in’ the country at Dobling, where 
Mad'lle Babette is to play her new concerto in G (Kochel, No. 453), 
and I the quintet (with wind instruments), and then we are both to 
play the grand sonata for two pianos. I am to bring Paisiello in my 


carriage, to give him an opportunity of hearing both my pupil and 
my composition.”’+ With due allowance for hyperbole, the follow- 
ing lines, transcribed from one of the album’s pages, may also serve 
in giving us an idea of the gifted Babet’s charms: 


* Mr. Joseph J. Mickley, of this city. 
| Mozart's Letters (Lady Wallace’s translation ). 
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«“ Entre ce livre et vous, combien de ressemblance ! 

Comme vous, il unit mille talens divers. 
Il s’ exprime avec elegance, 

Ainsi que vous, en prose comme en vers, 
En langue Italienne, Anglaise, 
Latine, allemande et francaise ; 
On y voit de méme qu’en vous, 
La musique avec la peinture, 

Imiter, par les sons et les traits le plus doux, 
Les agremens de la nature. 

Enfin ce livre est tout, peintre, musicien, 

Poéte, philosophe et bon grammarien ; 

Et, comme vous, il n’en sait rien.” 

There is an irresistible charm in the suggestion of the days of 
tie-wigs and knee-breeches; of salons brilliant with wax-candles 
and cut-glass chandeliers, and thronged with courtly dames and 
their attendant nobles; and above these, though patronized by 
them, the distinguished men who, in the better sense, then formed 
the salt of Viennese society. Those scenes, and the actors in them, 
have passed away. Among the names that still live,.and to whom 
added years bring added fame, are three of the greatest tone-poets 
the world has ever known—Moz art, Beethoven, Haydn. But, al- 
though the others are in the main forgotten, let the music-lover of 
to-day accord due praise to the society which, with all its glitter, 
its artificiality, and its light-heartedness, yet had the good sense 
and good taste to encourage, in a certain way, the great men 
whose works so nobly survive them. 

In lieu of other claim to praise, let the puissant race of Haps- 
burg be credited with its services to the cause of music. As far 
back as the seventeenth century, Vienna was the world’s musical 
capital, and to patronize the divine art was the fashion. Are we 
not told of the Emperor Leopold I, he of the heavy, hanging 
underlip, that, after hunting and angling, his greatest delight was 
music and the theatre? He was not only fond of music, but he 
played the flute, sang a fine bass, and composed a little. When 
an emperor sets the fashion, the rest are not loth to follow, and, as 
a result, all Vienna became music-mad. In the days of Charles 
VI, Vehse tells us, “ At the court-concerts, his Imperial Majesty 
would often lead the band in person, and noblemen and ladies of 
the highest rank perform on the different instruments. Further 
on, he adds that, “In the ballets, the two arch-duchesses also took 
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a share.” That Joseph II was an ardent votary of music is well 
known, and we are told that, in his time, “ Music was the only 
cherished and popular art.” ; 

But I am wandering from my text, and, as the mention of 
Joseph brings us nearer Mozart and the other musical worthies, 
let us return to the album and devote a few words to its contents. 
In doing this, I shall skip many a page, and if the rest of this 
paper bear an unfortunate resemblance to a leaf or two of a de- 
scriptive catalogue, my excuse must be that it lies in the nature of 
the subject. 

The frontispiece is a sketch representing Apollo with his lyre, 
playing to a group of shepherds and shepherdesses, who listen with 
rapt attention. It is signed Figer, and, in drawing and treatment, 
shows the exquisite touch of an artist. 

On another page, there is a little India-ink drawing, of slight 
merit, from an artistic point of view. The principal feature in the 
landscape is formed by two trees growing on either bank of a 
brook. Although thus separated, their branches, overhanging 
the stream, are intertwined, and thus reads the inscription: 

«Le penchant nous unit, 
Quand le sort nous scpare,”’ 

It is signed Andrassy. 

Besides these, there are water-color drawings, India-ink sketches, 
etchings of various degrees of merit, and an engraving, Der Friih- 
ling, by Wolfgang de Kempelen, the inventor of the speaking ma- 
chine. He gracefully assures Mademoiselle Babet that if his fingers 
were as deft with the graver as hers with the piano, he would have 
sent an offering more worthy of her acceptance. 

And now as to the musical autographs. Beethoven's was, it 
seems to me, the gift of some friend who was anxious to procure 
for Mademoiselle Babet the coveted autograph of the great master. 
Had he written by her invitation, he could scarcely have deemed 
a funeral-march a fitting entry for a lady’s album. The circum- 
stance that the autograph is pasted to the page on which it appears, 
would seem to strengthen this surmise. 

Then there is a sort of musical puzzle, a canon for three voices, 
by Father Haydn. The composition is the same as that described 
in the following extract from Dr. Thomas Busby's continuation of 
Burney’s and Hawkin’s History of Jusic: “In one of his (Haydn’s) 
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visits to London, he had the satisfaction of an interview with the 
King and Queen, by whom he was received in a manner honorable 
to all the parties. And the university of Oxford sent him its 
diploma. Nevertheless, it was expected that, pro forma, he should 
transmit a specimen of his musical qualifications. He accordingly 
sent one, consisting of a composition, so constructed, that it might 
be read in any way, backwards or forwards, from the top to the 
bottom, or from the bottom to the top, without being divested, 
either of air or harmony. A piece so constructed is called a canon 
cancrizans,’ The words in the English copy are, “ Thy voice, O 
Hatmony, is divine!”” In the album, where Haydn has entitled 
it, “ Fin krcbzgdngiger Canon,” 
Gott glauben!” 


the text is, “Du sollst an einen 


As illustrating the undue importance at one time ascribed to 
certain English musical worthies, I cannot forego quoting the 
opening sentence of Dr. Busby’s article on Haydn, in which he 
naively remarks: “Had the world never produced a Purcell, a 
Handel, or an Arve, we might pronounce Francis Joseph Haydn 
the greatest genius that ever devoted itself to the cultivation of 
the harmonic art.” , 




















Another musical autograph is a cavatina by Weig]l, of whose 
many operas, but one, Die Schiweiserfamilic, still lives. This con- 
tribution fills several, pages, and is a beautiful specimen of musical 
chirography. 

There is also a fugue by Albrechtsberger, the great contrapun- 
tist who numbered Beethoven among his pupils, and who thus 
inscribes it:—* Fraulein Babet von Ployer gewidmet, von Ihren 
unwiirdigen Meister. Georg Albrechtsberger, 791.” 

How learned he must have been, and how he helped others, who 
. possessed the genius that he lacked, with their musical grammar. 
Perhaps a few of his masses are still known in Vienna, and some of 
the old-time cathedrals of that vicinity, but his fame rests on that 
of his pupils, and not on his compositions. 

Besides these, there are several pages of music by Marianna 
Martinas, the pupil of Haydn and Porpora, and the friend of 
Mozart. She was praised by Dr. Burney and was renowned for 
her “ proficiency in the arts and sciences.” Next, a Canone a 


¢ voci, by Georgius’ Pasterwitz, who was both priest and musician, 
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and music by the Abbe Stadler, the sympathizing and appreciative 
friend of Mozart. 

Without noticing “sentiments” by Prince Colloredo, Aloysius 
Freiherr v. Locella, Walli, the Chevalier de Montecuccoli, and 
various others, I pass at once to one of the most interesting pages ; 
that to which Constance Mozart has affixed a copy, in India ink, 
of the portrait of her departed husband. It is nicely done, and, 
while more human, bears enough resemblance to the conventional 
idealized head of Mozart, to satisfy one of its truthfulness. The 
features are not so rounded, and the effect less imposing; but, 
nevertheless, it seems the more attractive from its very air of sincer- 
ity. 

The lines which follow are on the same page as the picture :— 

“In der Ueberzeugung dass Sie, liebe Freundin! meines verstor- 
“benen Gemahls unverkennbaren Talente jederzeit nach Verdienst 
“zu schatzen wussten, fiige ich hier zum immerwahrenden Andenken 
“seiner und meiner Freundschaft, sein Schattenbild bei, und bin 
“sicher, dass er mir deshalb dort————seinen Beyfall zuniickt. 

Constance Mozart.” 


And now let us close the album for to-day. 

Aside from the interesting associations awakened by the little 
book, it suggests a thought as to the uncertain duration of artistic 
fame, and a doubt of the value of the epithet “immortal,” as as- 
signed to a work of art by contemporary criticism. Beyle (De 
Stendhal) quotes Baron Von Swieten as saying that « Mozart lacked 
sprightliness and humor and, in this respect, was inferior to Galup- 
pi, Guglieg]mi, or Sarti.’””, Yet who to day, unless he be a musical 
antiquary, knows aught of the works of those Italians, so renowned 
in their time? It cannot be that we have grown tired of comic 
opera ;—for does not the Marriage of Figaro still delight us as it 
did the good people of Prague ninety years ago? 
Simon ADLER STERN. 
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ART-WEAVING AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


{Translated by T. Nelson Dale, Jr., from the Journal of the Industrial Art Union of 
Munich, Nos. 5 and 6, for 1877.] 


’T’HE history of Art-Weaving treats of the ornamentation of 
[ woven fabrics, from simple dyeing and the making of regular 
designs up to the weaving of pictures in tapestry, for which even 
a Raphael and a Rubens did not disdain to furnish the cartoons. 

This chapter in the history of human art is the more instruc- 
tive, as this industry began in the earliest dawn of civilization, and 
the fabrics and their ornamentation bear the Industrial Art char- 
acteristics of the period when the Nations of the East first ap- 
peared in history. 

This chapter becomes still more interesting when we consider 
that, although no remains of this industry of thousands of years 
ago now exist, yet we have specimens showing us, to some extent, 
how these articles were produced, while traditions are still handed 
down among these nations of the East, by which, with the same 
means and in the same way, they produce to-day; representations 
of these ancient fabrics equally true to art, and as beautiful in color- 
ing ; results which even with our extraordinarily perfect machinery 
we are unable to attain. 

We have, also, abundant food for thought, when, aside from the 
ways and means of manufacture, we consider the materials out of 
which, from the very earliest beginning to the present time, tex- 
tile fabrics have been produced. 

We find them composed of four chief materials : Wool, silk, flax 
and cotton, two of which belong to the animal, and two to the 
vegetable kingdom. 

We do not know exactly how men discovered these four mate- 
rials, nor can we imagine how they came upon the idea which en- 
abled them, by such simple means, to extract the fibre from flax 
and hemp, and to complete the diffycult process which included the 
work of the spindle and the loom; and we cannot comprehend by 
what experience, or, we snould say, by what accident, it was put 
in the way of men to re-spin the thread spun by the silk-worm, 
and to produce, out of these slender threads, so thick and lustrous 
a fabric, which, from olden times to the present day, has been used 
for purposes of luxury and state. Of all this we have not the 
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faintest notion. But the most astonishing thing is, that, after thou- 
sands of years, notwithstanding our immense progress in all depart- 
ments of human knowledge and action, although we have stolen 
from Nature her secrets, ascertained her laws, and made her 
mighty powers serve our purposes, yet have we not been able to 
discover any fibre better than, or even equal to, silk. 

I do not wish to leave the fact unmentioned, that even in an- 
cient times weaving became a branch of industry, which gave to 
the places and cities where it flourished a very prominent position 
in social and civil life. It is in the natural course of things that 
trade should succeed manufactures, and that wealth should follow 
trade, and that general well-being should result from wealth, and, 
from general well-being, art, science, and politicalimportance. The 
Netherlands in the middle ages afford us anexample of this, for we 
find the industrial, commercial, and political significance of Flan- 
ders and Brabant rising along with their textile manufactures and 
art, by means of the wealth thus acquired, and the general well- 
being of the citizens attaining to a rare development and import- 
ance. 


We observe this again in the cities of Northern Italy, whose 
well-being, greatness, culture and political importance, commenced 
at and grew from the time when the silk manufacture began there. 
We notice the same thing in England and North America, in 
which great countries, cotton even controls politics. We find it 
the same in France, where a failure of the crops in the cotton 
countries, or the disease of the silk worms, not only endangers 
millions of money, but the very existence of millions of people. 

After these general explanations, called for by the nature of the 
subject, | proceed to my theme proper. The materials which de- 
mand attention for our purpose, are not so much flax and cotton, 
as wool and silk. Not linen fabrics, (although in ancient Egypt 
they were manufactured of a quality so fine, that a whole garment or 
a curtain could be drawn through a finger ring), because, through- 
out antiquity, linen was used more for under-garments, which were 
only slightly ornamented by means of embroidery. 


Linen was not used for table coverings until the close of the 
middle ages, and only still later was it employed in the weav- 
ing of damask and in the manufacture of laces. Nor do cotton 
fabrics claim our attention, for the reason that, in general, cotton 
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was little adapted for artistic purposes, since, when colored it is 
lustreless, and the pattern, that is the ornamental element, was and 
still is produced by printing rather than by weaving. There re- 
main only wool and silk, and those furnish abundant material for 
our purpose. ; 

It is a useless because an insoluble question to endeavor to as- 
certain which of these four materials is historically the oldest. | 
remarked above, that we find these four materials among the 
nations as they appear in history, on geographically different soil, 
of course, where they have been indigenous for ages and ages. 

Thus we find linen cloth in Egypt, cotton in India, silk in China, 
but wool from the mountains of Thibet and the valleys of Cash- 
mere, where to-day the finest art-weaving is done, as far as the 
Syrian and Phoenician coasts and the steppes of Arabia; then, far 
out beyond the Afgean Sea to Arcadia and the shores of Italy. 

Equally unanswerable is the question: How did the ornamenta- 
tion of these fabrics begin ? how, or rather acording to what prin- 
ciple, did it develop itself? In this case we can only give opinions 
and infer from analogies, that they advanced from simple to com- 
pound lines, then to geometrical designs, then to patterns obtained 
from vegetable life, then to animal ornamentation, until finally they 
reached the high ground of figure and rich scenic designs. 

Finally there is the question of precedence : Did embroidery pre- 
cede weaving, or the reverse, did weaving precede embroidery ? 
The object and the operation are alike in both, but the mode of 
producing the ornamental design is different. In weaving, the 
ornament comes into existence together with the fabric, that is 
mechanically. Embroidery, however, requires a woven material asa 
foundation, and the ornaments are added with a free artistic hand. 

The origin of the ornamentation of woven fabrics can be more 
easily and naturally accounted for when we consider that plaiting 
in straw and other materials must have preceded weaving, and that 
these earliest evidences of human art industry must have furnished 
a certain model for weaving. But, on the other hand, embroidery 
must have been preceded by sewing,a much more complicated and 
difficult art. 


The expressions used by the ancients to denote pictorial repre- 
sentations on fabrics, may refer as well to weaving as to embroidery. 
Semper holds the opinion that art-embroidery is certainly older than 
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art-weaving, if you include the representation of figures. On the 
other hand, colored weaving must have originated earlier than 
colored embroidery; that is, than simple embroidered patterns, 
which are to be looked upon as imitations of the woven pattern, 
and which follow the pattern of the woven net. 

We have selected wool as the material for the art-weaving of 
the ancients, as the existing monuments of Assyria, Babylon, and 
in part those of India, indicate. We do not wish to dispute the 
fact that Babylon, also, by its weaving of linen, made from the flax 
which grew in the plain of Mesopotamia, made herself a great 
reputation, and we also acknowledge that cotton travelled very 
early across the Indus into Arabia, and from thence spread itself 
northwards and westwards toward Chaldea, and Egypt; but wool 
constituted the principal material for art-weaving. Wool was also 
the favorite clothing material of the Greeks, among whom its 
heavy folds took the place of the undulating linen and cotton fab- 
rics, so popular among the Ionic Greeks, and thus imparted to 
Greek art its peculiar character in the noble and expressive repre- 
sentation of drapery. , 

The embroidered Babylonian fabrics were of wool. The famous 
Alexandrine fabrics, worked with many threads, were of wool, and 
not of silk, as also the Phrygian gold embroideries, so-called At- 
talic carpets and garments. 

Assyria, the great land of culture on the Euphrates and Tigris, 
by means of its art-industry, gave the tone to, and from 1200 B. C. to 
600 B. C., ruled the neighboring countries and their dependencies, 
Babylon, Persia, Media, up to the coast of Asia Minor and the 
shores of the Black Sea. Weaving and embroidery attained there 
to an extraordinary height, and Assyrian ornamentation far sur- 
passed that of the Egyptians, who never yet got beyond geomet- 
rical designs. 

We find, among the Assyrians, not only stars and rosettes ar- 
ranged alongside of each other, or placed in ingenious relations ; 
not only tortuous and spiral lines, palmetto-like foliage, but also 
rich representations of figures, symbolic religious scenery, combats 
of animals, then those fantastic representations of animals with 
human countenances, bodies of lions provided with great wings, 


whose bold composition sprang from a rich and fertile imagination, 
which laid hold of the dark mysteries of nature, and created a bold 
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picture to symbolize the power of nature. And to what a point 
must the manufacture of carpets have attained, since the Babylo- 
nian-Assyrian carpets were celebrated in remotest antiquity 
throughout civilized Asia? These carpets adorned the royal pal- 
aces and the temples, here partly as a continuation of the representa- 
tions of the State and its rulers chiseled in alabaster, which, placed 
along the lower part of the palace walls, held up to the view of 
those entering, the heroic deeds of the people and their rulers; there, 
partly to close openings for light, partly to close entrances, or to sepa- 
rate spaces ; here, as rich decorations of the wall, or there as coverings 
for the floor, in order to muffle the sound of the feet, and by means of 
the reigning stillness, to render the presence of the Divinity so much 
the more sensible. Such Babylonian-Assyrian carpets we find used 
as curtains in the Temple at Jerusalem, and no wonder, for it is 
well known that the Jews were, in all that concerned art-industry 
and luxury, dependent upon the three neighboring civilized peo- 
ples, the Phoenicians, Assyrians and Egyptians. 

From Egypt they obtained their fine linens, transparent cotton 
and gauze fabrics, from Phoenicia their purple garments, and from 
Assyria and Babylonia their embroidered clothes, and_ bright-col- 
ored, richly-patterned carpets. 

The Jews, Egyptians and Greeks beheld the ornaments of these 
technically and artistically interesting carpets with wonder and as- 
tonishment. They saw these chimerical forms of animals, and 
their combats with unterrified men, wild hunts after lions and 
tigers, representations from life, hosts of impetuous horsemen, bat- 
tles and combats by sea and land, events in legend and myth, 
alongside of historical events to which the Greeks subscribed ex- 
planations from their own religion and history, just as, 1000 or 1200 
years later, the Christian world gave symbolical meaning to the 
fantastic forms of animals which were introduced into the art- 
weaving of Christendom by the Assyrians and modern Babylo- 
nians. 


In Asia Minor, on the borders of Assyrio-Babylonian civilization, 
we find Phrygio-Lydian civilization, which, in its general type, pre- 
serves an Oriental character, but forms a certain contrast to the 
Assyrian. True Oriental magnificence occurs there, but not in that 


massiveness and stiffness which characterize Assyrianart. There is 
much more effort after rich, many-colored, close-fitting garments, 
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with brilliant hues, rich ornamentation, and elegant cut, so that in 
the costumes of the Phrygians the beauty of the figure has its share 
in producing the effect, although colored ornaments and embroidery 
partly conceal the same again from view. Phrygia was regarded 
by the Greeks and Romans as the proper home of embroidery, as 
the place where it was discovered, and embroidered garments were 
therefore called Phrygian, and the Romans knew no other designa- 
tion for an embroiderer than Phrygio. 

We find, however, that in this region of Asia Minor, art-weaving, 
as well as art embroidery, had become established, and even at- 
tained to a very high degree of perfection. 

Although, after the Persian wars, the Greeks, who in earliest 
times wore the same dress as that used on the shores of Asia 
Minor, emancipated themselves more and more from all Oriental 
influence, and confined all ornamentation of garments to the bor- 
ders of their cloaks; and, although the Romans in this respect 
also followed the example of the Greeks, and replaced the embroid- 
ered borders by a simple purple stripe, yet were they unable to 
cut loose from the general demand for artistically woven and un- 
embroidered covers and carpets. In this respect, Greece, as well as 
Rome, remained, throughout the time of their political prosperity, 
dependent upon the East and serviceable to her industries. But 
the appearance of silk brought about a revolution. The character of 
wool is plastic; that of silk, picturesque. 

Although silk fabrics were known in China as far back as the 
26th century before Christ—for the Indians learned seri-culture 
from the Chinese—yet this product of industrial art did not strike 
deep roots until the time of the Sassanides, 226 B. C., in Western 
Asia, Persia, Mesopotomia and Asia Minor. But it must be al- 
lowed that finished fabrics found their way into trade at a much 
earlier period. 


We know that on the Island of Kos there had sprung up a spe- 
cial kind of silk industry, which probably consisted in this :—that 
heavy half-silk Chinese fabrics were taken to pieces, and the silk 


warps or woofs were, after separating the accompanying cotton, 
worked up into very light and transparent fabrics. Pliny says, re- 
ferring to the information given by Aristotle in regard to this manu- 
facture of Kos: “The Chinese are, as far as we know, the discoy- 
erers of the silk manufacture, from which industry has come to our 
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women the two-fold labor of unravelling the threads and weaving 
them anew.” 

I observed before that the introduction of silk fabrics into 
Western Asia, Greece, and especially into Western Europe, pro- 
duced a complete revolution; and, in fact, as this new industrial 
art product became more widely known, especially after the intro- 
duction of mulberry plantations and silk-worms into Europe, A. D. 
555, the more did artistically-made woolen fabrics yield to the soft 
and brilliant silk fabrics. As home production grew, home consump- 
tion increased extraordinarily, and, although in the beginning of this 
’ new branch of industrial art they followed Oriental methods in the 
artistic treatment of the fabrics, and still continued to work in that 
direction for several centuries, yet the art received a new develop- 
ment by being transplanted to a different soil, among people 
with different social and religious views. 

Four periods of style may be distinguished in the silk industry 
of Europe. 

The period of the first style, from the sixth century to the time 
of the Hohenstaufen. 

The period of the second style, from the twelfth century to the 
time of Emperior Charles IV, 1347. 

The period of the third style, from the close of the fourteenth 
century to the commencement of the sixteenth. 

Finally the fourth, from the Renaissance to the Rococo, to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, 

Before briefly delineating the characteristics of each of these 
style-periods of art-weaving in silk, I desire for the sake of general 
information, to call attention to the different products of that 
branch of industrial art, the silk manufacture. 

These are gold brocades, damasks, satins, velvets,and the lighter 
taffetas. 

The ancients were acquainted with gold brocades. they called 
them aurotextiles, vestes ex auro texte, also chrysoclavum, aurocla- 
vum or fundatum. All these names designate silk fabrics inter- 
woven with gold thread, the silk forming the background to the 
brighter threads of gold, setting out the pattern in gold on a silk 
ground, or else forming a gold ground for the silk pattern. 

In the middle ages the name for this article of luxury, so highly 
prized, both on account of the heaviness of its folds and its ele- 
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gance, was Baldachinus, from Baldach, z. ec. Bagdad or Babylon. We 
must not, however, conceive of these gold threads as we see them 
to-day, or in the brocades of the sixteenth century; that is, as con- 
sisting of a thick thread of silk, around which a thinly drawn and 
more or less gilded silver wire has been twisted. 

This discovery was not made until the fifteenth century, in 
Italy. 


The gold thread of the ancients, down to the fifteenth century, 
was not round and drawn as a wire, but is cut in little thin and flat 
strips. This stripis not an animal but a vegetable substance, bast, 
the skin of a plant, which has been gilded on one side and wound 
spirally or twisted around a more or less coarse thread of linen or 
cotton. This discovery was doubtless made in China, and the gold 
thread for all the manufactories was obtained from the east, until 
the modern more expensive, but more valuable Italian discovery, 
rendered the importation unnecessary. We find the same system 
of manipulation in all Japanese gold brocades, and in a fabric in 
the Bavarian National Museum, which dates back far into the 
sixteenth century. The brocade is produced by means of gilt paper. 
Therefore, brocades made of gilded silver wires do not date further 
back than the fifteenth century. Generally they are to be assigned 
to the later half of the fifteenth century, especially the non-Italian 
fabrics; because the new gold thread was more expensive than the 
favorite one in use. 


Damask is a silk fabric, in which, instead of using gold, the con- 
trast between the brilliant and sat portions of the material is 
produced by different grades of lustre of silk, of one or several 
colors. This fabric is related to the brocades, but is less beautiful 
and rich. The principal seat of the manufacture of these fabrics 
was Damascus. 


Atlas or Satin is only another kind of ground embroidery for 
the production of which the loom is used. This material has 
hardly any texture, but consists of flat stitches continuously placed 
alongside of and caught into each other, so that the silk thread 
remains. without bend or break for as great a length as possible, 
and unites its lustre with that of the adjoining parallel threads to 
produce the smoothest surface and the most brilliant effect of light 
and shade. Briefly, satin is a sort of flat embroidery in silk, done 
by the loom, It originated in China or India, and early found its 
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way into Persia and to the valley of the Euphrates. In Europe, it 
was known as early as the seventh and eighth centuries. The libra- 
rian Anastasius, in his work on the earlier Popes, gives it the name 
of dlattin. In the middle ages it was called Pfl/cl, and our Min- 
nesingers cannot say enough in praise of this valuable fabric. 
Thus, in the “ Wigalois,” it is related that in Asia there wasa cave 
full of everlasting fire, in which Salamanders made a costly Pfclled, 
which was uninflammable. <A particular kind of Pfcl/el was called 
Salamander. 

Wolfram of Eschenbach mentions a P/e/ called Pofusz, warm 
enough in its lustre to have hatched the eggs of a stork. The 
paintings of the German and Dutch masters, at the close of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century, show what 
an influence this material had upon painting. This is particularly 
rue in the works of Albert Diirer, in which broken folds were 


t 
L 
knowingly selected by him, from preference for this fabric. It is 
! 


1ighly interesting to compare the German conception of fabric in 
painting, with what the Italian masters, particularly Titian and 
Paul Veronese, made of it; then, again, with that which came from 
the hands of the Dutch masters of the seventeenth century. Evi- 
dently, Diirer had other materials to look at than Titian, Paul Ver- 
onese, and even Holbein. The satin which these painters painted, 
differed from that which spread its lustre before the eyes of Netscher, 
Terburg, Mieris, and others. 


Velvet is the opposite of satin. Whereas, in the latter, the 
lustre is produced by the threads lying side by side, in the former, 
the light is absorbed and the fabric becomes lustreless, as in the case 
of closely shorn velvets—because numberless cross-sections of silk 
threads are made to stand side by side. The East is also the home 
of velvet. Velvets are said to have been among the presents of 
Harun al Raschid to Charles the Great. Green seems to have been 
a favorite color. The crusades were a means of its introduction. 
But the manufacture of velvets did not attain any great perfection 
until the 14th century, when the Italians brought into use thick, 
closely shorn velvet, in the place of that which was more like plush. 
At first, velvets were of one color and plain, then rich designs with 
gold and silver ornamentation were introduced, and later, inserted 
spots of sdtinembroidered and stitched. Light 7affefas sometimes 
called Rensa, from the city of Rheims, were worn during the ninth 
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century, in Germany, under the name of Zindel. They were made 
of all colors, used for lighter garments or linings. The qualities 


with changeable colors were a favorite material with the Florentine 
and Roman art schools. Our Minnessingers were familiar with 
this peacock-colored fabric, and hence called it Pfauin from Pfau, 
the German for peacock. It was highly prized in England. 

In regard to the purple fabrics so popular with the ancients, we 
are unable to decide, at present, whether they understood by that 
designation, a particular kind of costly material, or only its color, 
At least, it did not refer to the brilliant, deep, rose red color of to- 
day, but to a whole scale of color tones from violet to red. There 
were certainly different kinds of purple fabrics. The best was the 
Purpura Imperialis, from Byzantium. Its exportation was forbidden, 
but many a piece was smuggled by Venetian and Jewish hands. 
The highest rank was assigned in remote antiquity to the Tyrian 
and Alexandrine purple. In the middle ages, these costly purple 
fabrics were obtained from Saracenic Spain, especially from the 
flourishing silk manufacturers in Almeria. > Kunn. 





METEOROLOGICAL METHOD. 


Read before the American Philosophical Society, December 21, 1877. 


T is generally admitted that the development and progress of 
| Meteorology are not at all in proportion to the labor and in- 
telligence devoted to the study of its problems. 

This fact has become more evident during the past five or six 
years, during which, the Meteorological institutions, established by 
the liberality of various governments, have been busy with obser- 
vations, endeavoring to lay the ground-work of a science so im- 
portant to general welfare. But while the material thus collected 
grows to gigantic proportions, no master-hand has been found 
to arrange it in its proper order, so that the laws that lie hid 
may be clearly seen. Indeed, already serious apprehensions of 
entire failure are felt, and the English Parliament has charged a 
special committee with the duty of enquiring whether the govern- 
ment is justified in continuing the outlay upon an institution, the 
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results of which are apparently so small. For the deduction of gen- 
eral laws has been, as yet, almost an entire failure, and the practical 
work of weather-predicting and storm-warning, not of very great 
utility. It is true, and has been gratefully acknowledged, that, in the 
majority of cases, the predictions of the English Meteorological Bu- 
reau have been verified ; but these cases are, for the great part, the 
unimportant storms, and the most serious and destructive move- 
ments have come unheralded and unforeseen. In the presidential ad- 
dress of Dr. Thomas Andrews, before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, about a year ago, he says of the previous 
year’s work of the Meteorological Office in London :—« Few storms 
occurred for which no warnings had been given, but unfortunately 
these were some of the heaviest gales of the period.” 


And also, in the nature of the case, a signal service can render 


no assistance in distant agricultural sections, or to ships out at sea, 
where its aid is most needed, except by the discovery of laws that 
shall enable, the husbandman and the mariner to do their own pre- 


dicting. 


But the most serious aspect of the affair is this—that some of 
the scientific experts called into council by the English Parliament- 
ary Committee, express the opinion that,—to quote the words of 
Airy,—* Meteorology is no science.” Now, although this condem- 
nation is certainly too sweeping and too severe, it is nevertheless 
partially justified, and it should induce investigators and directors 
of meteorological institutions, to profit by and acknowledge the re- 
sults of the labor of others, however much these results may mili- 
tate against their own preconceived opinions. As long agoas 1851, I 


urged that the method of observation and investigation then used, and 
which has been persisted in until now, is inadequate and erroneous, 
and therefore prevents the attainment of that success which in other 


sciences has so amply rewarded the investigator. 


At that time, I 


exhausted all my means in the endeavor to organize in the United 
States a corps of volunteer observers, to be connected by the tele- 
graph, just then come into use, but my exertions failed. While, 
however, such organizations are now in full and systematic activity 


over almost the whole globe, the same method of research remains 
in use, and, until it is superseded, I cannot but fear that the desired 


results wilb be unattained. 


The preconception we may have of the manner in which phe- 
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nomena occur, necessarily exerts a great influence on what we see 
and how we see it. He who travels on one road, will receive one 


set of impressions, and he who takes another road, another set, and 
neither may adequately represent the characteristics of the country 
at large. So, in Meteorology, if we stick to the beaten paths, we may 
find ourselves but travelling the by-ways in which our predecessors 
have fruitlessly wandered. If we start with the most widely ac- 
cepted meteorological theory,—that storms are essentially of but one 
kind,—cyclones; that they consist in an area of low barometer, 
only ; that they are practically, except in degree, the same through- 
out their existence and have, to use a metaphor, no embryonic 
changes and no development of nature :—then the old method of 
taking observations at fixed and arbitrary hours may be justifiable 
and even satisfactory; and the use of the method of averages to 
deduce laws from the mass of facts thus obtained cannot be gain- 
said, for we are proceeding on the assumption that we are dealing 
with phenomena all the of :ame class. 

But if, by adopting another method of observation, we are forced 
to the conviction that storms are not all of one nature, but that 
there are characteristic types, differing in origin, movement and ap- 
pearance, that they develop and change continuously during their 
existence ; that they do not consist of merely an area of low bar- 
ometer, but that the areas of high barometer in the front and in the 
rear belong equally to the storm; that areas of high barometer, 
instead of being disconnected, independent and opposite phenomena, 
to be investigated by themselves, are in intimate connection with 
the areas of low barometer :—if we believe these things, then it is 
evident that the method of treatment, which throws all our data 
into one heap and averages them, as if all related to but one class, is 
insufficient, uncertain and utterly untrustworthy; because, only 
under exceptional circumstances, can it lead to positive results. 

It is almost as if the chemist were to throw his materials into 
one pot, and sagely announce their average color, or their average 
taste,—or the zoologist to drive his animals into one pen, and 
gratify his scientific instincts with their average weight. Yet the 
meteorologist expects us to value his results, when he expends pa- 
tient labor in finding the “average direction of storms,” or the 
“average force of the wind,” or the “average amount of rain-fall.” 
How much more useful can these be than the average motion 
of the planets? No science was ever built up in this way. 
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Ihave gone over this ground pretty thoroughly in my work,! 
published about two years ago, by exposing the defective method 
of my own early investigations, many years since, and by an ex- 
amination of the results of the labor of others. Among these 
latter, was the first paper? of Prof. Loomis’s series of studies of the 
U. S. Signal Service weather maps, which came into my hands 
shortly before my work went to press. Seven of these papers 
having now appeared in the successive January and July numbers 
of the same journal, I refer to them again in this connection, be- 
cause they illustrate very clearly the deficiencies of method by 
which such studies are in general pursued. - 

Prof. Loomis begins his study of the Signal Service maps, in his 
first paper, by research as to the direction and velocity of storms, and 
“ selecting ’’ a certain number of “suitable cases” from records for 
two years, he subjects them to the method of average; but, as he 
notices great diversity in individual cases, he rightly concludes that 
the average thus reached is not a very valuable generalization. He, 
therefore, turns his attention to the more important question of the 
origin and cause of movement of storms. From the material at 


’ 


his hand, and by “suitable selection,” he finds that the rain- 
area lies extended in the direction of the storm’s progress,— 
in front of the area of low pressure, and he holds the opinion that 
rain is a potent agent in the origin and movement of areas of low 
barometer, which alone he recognizes as storms. Thus he says, 
“a slight fall of the barometer was observed in Montana, probably 
the result of a fall of rain on some of the mountains of that region.” 
In quoting his language, on page 173 of my book, to show his 
views as to the agency of precipitation, I have said:—“now, even if 
it were true that the rain-fall is the origin of motion in a storm, and 
its chief guiding power after its movement has begun, we should 


not have advanced, because the question as to the causes producing 
the rain-area would be fully as imperative as the other.” On the 
appearance of his work, Prof. Loomis wrote to me :—“ on page 173, 


you say that ‘storms frequently travel over a considerable distance, 
unaccompanied by any rain-fall at all, and in most cases, the motion 


1 Storms, their Nature, Classification and Laws. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 
1875. 

2 American Journal of Science and Arts, July, 1874. 

$ American Journal, July 1874, p. 14. 
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of the storm has already begun before the rain begins to fall.’ Will 


you please give me the dates of some cases upon which you rely to 
establish that statement?” I replied that such cases could be 
found in abundance in the Signal Service maps, called his atten- 
tion to a particular case, and reminded him of the rainless storms 
of the desert. At that time, therefore, he certainly did not be- 
lieve in the statement quoted, and did believe that rain-fall is a 
prime factor in the origin and cause of the motion of storms, being 
confirmed in this view by his study of the maps. 


In succeeding papers. however, he finds that, by his method of 
research, the same material as before just as readily confirms oppo- 
site views. It is only after two years, however, that he finds what 
he might have found at first, had he looked for it. In his seventh 
paper * he notes a number of “areas of low pressure without rain.” 
He mentions one,5 of which he says: “during these forty-eight 
hours not a drop of rain was recorded at any station within an area of 
pressure less than thirty inches, although on the 20th of October, 
this area had a diameter of 1500 miles,’ and he finds that, from 
the large majority of Signal Stations within this area, the reports 
showed either no clouds, or the sky only partly cloudy. He says :6 

«There seems to be no room for doubt that the barometric minima 
sometimes form with little or no rain, and continue without any 
considerable rain for eight hours, and sometimes for twenty-four 
hours and longer. These barometric minima seldom continue 
stationary for eight hours, but almost invariably travel to the 
eastward.” Farther on? isthe conclusion, and it is italicized : “ that 
ramfall is not essential to the formation of arcas of low barometer, 
and is not the principal cause of their formation, or of their pro- 
gressive motion.” 


Now here is a view completely opposed to the first one, and 
yet both are based onthe same data. His method of research had 
caused him to “select” those cases that squared with his pre-con- 
ceived opinion, and he did not think to look for storms without 
rain, until his attention was called to them. Surely, there is 


* American Journal, July, 1877, pp. 13-18. 
5 Ibid: p. 17. 

6 Thid. p. 16. 
7 Tbid. p- 18. 
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something radically wrong in the method that allows of opposite 
results from the same material. 

And again—one of the arguments presented in my book, 
against Professor Loomis’s theory of the rain-motor, was that there 
are storms having the rain area in the rear. Now Professor 
Loomis, in his first papers, does not find any such cases, but, after 
his attention is called to them, he has no difficulty in finding them. 
For instance, in his seventh paper,’ he says: “it is remarkable, that 
the centre of low pressure moved towards the north-east, having 
the centre of principal rain-fall almost exactly in its rear;’’ and 
“ these two cases, together with No. 12,0n page 15 of my last paper, 
indicate that in the neighborhood of Kentucky, (szc) it is not un- 
common for the principal rain-fall to occur after the centre of low 
pressure has passed eastward.’ Thus it is evident that his method 
of procedure caused him to overlook—until his attention was 
directly called to the matter—phenomena that are entirely subver- 
sive of the views he at first held, and that were just as patent first 
as last. Yet he is probably the best known of American meteor- 
ologists, and but worked in the regular way. 

In his second paper,® which also was published before my book 
came out, Professor Loomis goes on to investigate the character 
and nature of the areas of high barometer, or “ avft-cyclones,” phe- 
nomena that appear to have greatly puzzled investigators. His 
proceedings are as follows: “I selected all those cases in which a 
maximum pressure, or high barometer, was so situated that the 
direction or velocity of the wind were given at a considerable 
number of stations for at least half of the entire area. Then, 
placing a wire cross upon one of the weather maps, over the centre 
of an area of high barometer, with the wire pointing north-east 
and south-west, the area was divided into four quadrants, which 
were designated as the north, east, south and west quadrants. 
Then, beginning with the west quadrant, I counted the number of 
stations at which the wind was reported from the north, also the 
number of stations at which the wind was reported from the north- 
east, the east, the south-east, etc., and in like manner for each of 
the four-quadrants. The velocity of the wind, for the stations of 
observations in the different quadrants, was also noted. The same 








* American Journal, July, 1877, p. 7 


* American Journal, January, 1875 
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was done with each of the weather-maps which furnished an ex- 
ample suited to this comparison. The total number of cases de- 
rived from the weather-maps of two years (1872-3), was 188. All 
observations near the points of maximum pressure, were rejected, 
generally all stations included with the first Isobars. Also no ob- 
servations were employed beyond the Isobar 30.00, and generally 
none beyond the Isobar 30.10. I then found, by addition, the 
aggregate number of observations for each direction of the wind 
in the several quadrants, and from these numbers computed the 
wind’s average direction for each quadrant. The average velocity 
of the wind, for each quadrant, was also determined.” 


After this careful “selection” and preparation of the phe- 
nomena for the occasion, he subjects them to average and gets, 
naturally, the commonly accepted qualities of the “ azti-cyclone”’ 
—that the wind rotates ina direction opposite to that in a cyclone, 
and that it is accompanied by clear weather,—in short, in every 
respect the reverse of a cyclone. In all cases, in these two earlier 
papers, the area of high barometer is treated as a phenomenon 
entirely independent of the area of low barometer, except as “ exert- 
ing an important influence upon it.” He speaks only of ove area of 
high barometer and oze area of low barometer in connection, seeks 
their relative position and movements, and finds that the latter 
moves towards the former. It is evident, however, that Professor 
Loomis’s views have undergone a change since my work appeared. 
I set forth the conviction that the progressive storms of the tem- 
perate zone consist in an oscillation between the tropical-and arctic 
belts of high pressure (or rather parts of them), or, in other words, 
. in a system of opposing air-currents of different temperature, that 
replace each other. To avoid misunderstandings, I translated 
(p. 163), my terminology into that which generally is used, and say : 
“Regions of high barometer are identical with the regions of the 
polar and the equatorial currents, and the regions of low barometer, 
or ‘centres of depressions,’ the regions of calm between them.” 
According to this, the storm consists not only of the area of low 
barometer, but of éwo areas of high barometer, which, so to speak, 
create the area of low barometer between them, by the upward 
flow of the equatorial current in front of the polar current, and all 
three move in conjunction. And, after two years of laborious 


study, we find Professor Loomis coming to something of the same 
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sort. It should be remembered that, in his earlier papers, he had 
never spoken of “areas of high barometer on opposite sides of the 
low area.” In his seventh paper, he says: “The barometric mini- 
mum, October 19th, appears to have resulted from an area of high 
barometer (30.35), in the neighborhood of the Ohio valley, com- 
bined with an area of high barometer in Oregon. This excess of 
barometric pressure on opposite sides, caused a general movement 
of the intermediate atmosphere towards the valley of the upper 
Missouri, and each of these currents being deflected to the right 
by the rotation of the earth, a minimum pressure was caused over 
the region between the Rocky Mountains and Lake Superior. 
These two areas of high barometer, on opposite sides of the low 
area, were remarkably persistent from October 19th to 2Ist, but 
advanced eastward at about the same rate as the barometric mini- 
mum.’’!° 


And so, also, in regard tothe generally accepted notion, that these 
areas of high barometer—“anti-cyclones”’ 





are unaccompanied by 
rain. I have shown, in opposition to this, that the most destructive 
storms and heaviest rains are caused by the advance movements of 
these areas of high pressure ; as, for instance, the Nova Scotia storm 
of August, 1873, where the area of high barometer passed for two 
days through the jurisdiction of the United States Signal Service, 
without being recognized as a storm until, on its arrival at the 
coast, it destroyed more than a thousand vessels and six hundred 
lives, in almost a single night. 

In his first papers, Professor Loomis does not find any instances 
of rain-fall produced under the influence of areas of high barom- 
eter; he holds consistently to the ordinary view, and finds war-. 
rant for doing so in his researches. But in his sixth paper," we 
find: “ We thus see that great rainfalls may occur under the influ- 
efce of an area of high pressure as well as of low pressure.” 
And—« from the preceding statement, we perceive that, in the United 
States, south of latitude 36°, great rain-falls are accompanied by a 
cyclonic movement of the air, which sometimes appears to be the 
result of a neighboring area of low pressure, and sometimes of an 
area of high pressure, and that the latter case is about as frequent 

'0 These three areas of high and low barometer are, in my view, parts of the storm, 


and wzst, therefore, move in conjunction, and with the same general velocity. 
'' American Journal, January, 1877. 
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as the former. . . . . Extensive rain-areas sometimes occur in the 
Northern States, at a great distance from a low centre, where they 
appear to be as much under the influence of a centre of high pres- 
sure as of low pressure.”’” 

Professor Loomis’s change of view, in regard to sudden and 
great fluctuations of temperature, is also of significance. Already 
in his second paper,'’ he is struck with the occasional occurrence 
of remarkable changes in temperature, and comes to the canclu- 
sion that the cold changes are caused by sudden descents of cold 
air from the upper regions of the atmosphere. He does not be- 
lieve they are due toa lateral movement of cold air from the north, 
and says definitely :—* If our observations covered the whole area of 
North America, I have little doubt we should find that the depression 
of the thermometer below its mean height, was greater in the United 
States than it was in the region north of us.”” He mentions changes 
of 5° to 10° taking place in a few minutes, and says :— These 
sudden gusts of cold air are believed to descend from the upper 
regions of the atmosphere.” We read: “On the 14th of Janu- 
ary, 1875, the thermometer at Denver had been below zero all day, 
with a variable north-east wind. At 9 P. M. of that day, the ther- 
mometer was one degree above zero. The wind then veered sud- 
denly to southwest; at 9.15, P. M., the thermometer stood at 20° ; 
at 9.20, P. M., it stood at 27°; at 9.30, P. M., 36°; and at 9.35, 
P. M., at 40°; after which, there was but little change till near 
noon of the next day. The preceding observations show a rise of 
the thermometer, amounting to 39 degrees in 35 minutes. 


“On the 15th of January, the thermometer had been above 40° 
all the morning, witha fresh south-west wind. About 11.30, A. M., 
the thermometer stood at 52°. The wind then suddenly backed 
to north-east, and at 12.30, P. M., the thermometer stood at 4°; 
being a change of 48° in one hour. Another observer, who is pro- 


12Professor Loomis would, therefore, agree with me in thinking that the rules for 
navigators, based on the theory that the storm is comprised in an area of low barom- 
eter, are worse than useless. And, in this connection, it may be stated that Commo- 
dore Wyman, the able Chief of the Hydrographic Office of the United States Navy, 
after a lengthy test, has recently recommended my book for use in the Navy, saying : 
“Tt is borne out by my experience.’ He admits that the old nautical rules for man- 
ceuvring vessels in storms are of little value. 

13 American Journal, January, 1875. 

't American Journal, July, 1575, p. 12. 
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nounced perfectly reliable, says that, between 11 A. M. and noon, a 
thermometer fell from 58° to 22° (that is, thirty-six degrees), in 
five minutes. . . . . On the 14th, the barometer fell from 24.83 to 
24.40 inches, and on the 15th, it rose again to 24.76 inches.” 

Professor Loomis thinks: “ These changes of temperature and 
pressure which were noticed at Denver, were the effects of a con- 
siderable storm which came from the north-west.”’ He goes on to 
say: “I do not think that these sudden changes can be fully ex- 
plained by the supposition of a polar current sweeping along the 
earth’s surface from a higher to a lower latitude, but it seems neces- 
sary to admit a sudden transfer of very cold air, from a higher to 
a lower level. The heat of January 14th, probably resulted from 
a sudden precipitation of vapor, caused by the elevation of air 
from the earth’s surface, and this warm air near the earth’s surface 
suddenly ascended on the 15th, being displaced by colder air of a 
greater elevation.’ 

Now, in the Storms: their Nature, Classification and Laws, 
I clearly ascribed all such sudden and violent changes in the 
northern part of the temperate zone, to a lateral movement of the 
air, which the change in the wind that invariably accompanies 
them, proves clearly enough. I assigned their cause solely to 
the advance of large bodies, or “areas,” of warm or cold air, re- 
spectively from the south or the north. On page 79 is this: “ With 
these changes of wind, there must necessarily be experienced a 
change in temperature. There is sometimes found in less than 
fifteen minutes, a difference of from 15° to 30° Fahrenheit.” 

In his fifth paper, Professor Loomis adopts the same explana- 
tion, and referring back to his former paper, quoted above, says: 
“These results appear to explain the facts mentioned in my third 
paper, showing that a great diurnal change of temperature is most 
common at stations near the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The cold wave (sic) makes its first appearance in this 
region, and the intensity of the cold is sensibly diminished as the 
wave travels eastward. An example of the variable climate of 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, occurred December 
24th, 1872. Denver wasat that time ox the border of the cold wave," 


15 Tt would be interesting to know how “the warm air near the surface ’’ was pro 
duced when the thermometer registered zero. 


16 The italics are mine. 
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which prevailed from the Rocky Mountains to Nova Scotia, and 
during the night of the 23d and 24th, the thermometer fell te 
2°. During the 24th, Denver began to feel the influence of the 
storm which was advancing from Oregon, and on that day the 
thermometer rose to 55°, showing a change of 53° ina day, and 
probably the entire change took place in less than 24 hours. 
Similar cases must frequently occur near the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the changes of temperature are more sudden 
there than they are near the Atlantic coast, because the cold which 
succeeds a storm, is more intense than it is in the eastern portions of 
the United States.” There is no longer any mention of the sudden 
descent of large bodies of cold air; that is abandoned, and iateral 
changes only are recognized. 

In his seventh paper,” Professor Loomis finally arrives at some 
idea of storms that consist of a system of two opposing currents 
of different temperatures, which for days keep in the same position, 
and therefore do not rotate. His positions are in direct opposition 
to those of his earlier papers, and they beara striking resemblance, 
in many points, to the principles I have set forth in Storms: their 
Nature, Classification and Laws, which had appeared in the mean- 
time.!8 

The following excerpts from this seventh paper, show a very 
different basis of opinion from the earlier papers, so complete a 
change, in fact, as to make some explanation necessary, one would 
think. 

“On the morning of October 19th, 1873, along the coast of 
North Carolina, Virginia and New Jersey, light winds from the east 
or southeast generally prevailed, while west of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, the winds were generally from the west and northwest. 
This opposition of winds was attended by rain-fall, which in the 
afternoon became general along the Atlantic coast, from Wilming- 
ton to Boston, and extended inland 300 or 400 miles.” 

“This cooler wind from the northwest, probably flowed under 


17 American Journal, July, 1877. 

18 Professor Loomis’s earlier views as to the origin of storms, rain and snow, can 
also be seen on p. 15 of his first paper, (American Fournal, Fuly, 1874), where he 
says: ‘¢ It seems probable that this storm originated, or at least was first developed into 
a storm of considerable magnitude, through the collision of moist air from the Pacific 
Ocean with some of the high mountain peaks in Oregon, resulting in a heavy fall of 
rain or snow.” 
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the southeast wind from Memphis, causing it suddenly to ascend, 
and thus produced a rapid precipitation of vapor.” 

“Northerly winds commenced blowing from the neighborhood 
of Lakes Superior and Huron, being the result of a lower tempera- 
ture and a higher pressure. This colder wind from the north 
probably flowed under the southeast wind which had been blowing 
over Lake Michigan, and produced that strong upward movement 
of the air, which was followed by excessive rain at Grand Haven 
and Milwaukee.” 

“On the evening of November 6th, the wind from the south and 
east generally prevailed along the entire Atlantic coast, and these 
being opposed by westerly winds (the result of high barometer in 
Tennessee), there was an excessive rain on the night of November 
6th, which was especially eid along the coast, from Georgia to 
Massachusetts.” 


“No. 22 appears to have resulted from east winds along the At- 
lantic coast, opposed by west winds near the Mississippi valley, on 
the south side of an area of low pressure.” 


“In No. 19, the winds upon the Atlantic coast, near Philadel- 
phia, were generally from the south or southeast, while at a distance 
of three hundred miles from the coast, the winds were from the 
west or northwest. It seems probable that this northwest current 
crowded under the southeast current, lifting it up from the earth’s 
surface and thus condensing its vapor.” 

“In No. 47, as has been already mentioned on p. 4, the centre 
of the rain-area was on the northwest side of the centre of low 
pressure. It seems probable that in this case the violent southeast 
wind from the ocean extended further west than Buffalo, and that 
its vapor was condensed by its being elevated from the earth’s sur- 
face by the crowding of the northwest wind beneath it.’”’ 

“In No. 40, south winds generally prevailed in Georgia and the 
Carolinas, with the cold winds from the west and northwest in the 
northwestern states. This westerly current probably pushed under 
the south wind from the ocean, and, lifting it up from the earth’s 
surface, condensed its vapor, and it is presumed that the south wind 
prevailed as an upper current, at many places where the: northwest 
wind prevailed at the surface. ... . This upper current from the east is 
generally concealed by the lower clouds, whose course is generally 
the same as that of the surface wind; but when the lower clouds 
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are broken, the movement of this upper current can sometimes be 
seen.” ™ 

Now, in all this, there is an introduction of principles entirely 
foreign to anything Prof. Loomis had before written. We see a 
constant recognition of the opposition of two air currents, of dif- 
erent direction and temperature, in a storm; of the cooler current 
flowing under and lifting up the warmer one, and thus producing 
the rain; and, indeed, of movements of air being the result of 
differences of temperature and therefore of pressure, and of other 
vital principles that are first set forth in Storms: their Nature, 
Classification and Laws. And in his recent essay, read at the late 
, session of the National Academy of Sciences, but not yet pub- 
lished, he seems to have still further committed himself, to judge 
from the synopses that have appeared in the prints. The explana- 
tion he gives of our great northeast storms is, in general, precisely 
like my own, varying only in details, and except that he curiously 
mixes up with it a remnant of his old rotary views. He has adopted 
positively the principle, already laid down by myself, that “ rain in- 
creases the force of a storm, though never originating it,” which, 
he says: “may also be deduced from the fact the inflow begins 
before there is any precipitation of rain.” This is what he disbe- 
lieved when he wrote to me, asking for cases, several years ago. 

And so, also, the principle that the storm does not consist in the 
area of low pressure only, but in fwo areas of high pressure which 





19 All this, it will be seen, bears a striking resemblance to the following, from pages 
48-50 of Storms; their Nature, Classification and Laws. ‘Horizontal currents of 
different temperatures, moving in opposing directions, overlap each other. The 
warmer, rising obliquely over the cooler current, moves to the cooler region, while the 
cooler current flows over the surface of the earth, beneath the warmer current, to 
the warmer region . . . . Air may be cooled from below as well as from above . . 
When a warm current of air moves obliquely up over a cool current, this sort of cloud- 
formation from below, often takes place in the region where the two currents meet 
and mingle; and it happens sometimes that the veil of mist thus formed above us, is 
sufficient to shut out from view the upper clouds. In the movement of a warm current 
to cooler regions, it may happen, when the stratus is thus concealed by the mist-cloud 
of the plane of meeting, that the cool current becomes sufficiently heated to dissolve the 
mist from below, and the stratified appearance of the upper clouds will then suddenly 
become visible.” 


where the cool current moves horizontally, it shifts over the ground 
like a wedge, with its lower edge foremost. The warm air is thus lifted or forced 
up, and flows over the cool current, as in the other case, and its moisture 
will condense,” and, if abundant enough, precipitate. 
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create the area of low pressure between them and travel in conjunc- 
tion, and that the rain area is as much under the influence of high 
as of low pressure. ; 

These two principles were never set forth until I published the 
Storms: thew Nature, Classification and Laws, in 1875, and, in 
adopting them, Prof. Loomis has committed himself to the system I 
hold, in opposition to the views he at first found confirmed in his re- 
searches. The fact that he applies my principles, without mentioning 
the source from which he obtained them, may be taken as evidence 
of the confidence he places in their truth. But what can we say of 
the system of research that first furnishes him with results only to 
be thrown aside, without as much as an explanation of their falla- 
ciousness, when contrary views are brought to hisattention? And 
yet he, like others, was working in the regulation method, in which 
the great bulk of meteorological investigation is being carried on 
the world over. And this method, with all his careful labor, but 
yielded him its legitimate fruit ; it will always seem to confirm the 
preconceptions with which one starts out, and thus lead only toa 
number of unconnected, vague, contradictory and confusing results 
by various investigators. Truly, we cannot wonder when men like 
Airy say, “that meteorology is no science,” and, in reading such 


results, we sympathize with the pupil of Mephistopheles, in /aus?, 
when he says :— 


«« Mir wird von alle dem so dumm, 

Als ging mir ein Miihlrad im Kopfe herum.” 
And we cannot fail to admit, I think, that, to a defective and in- 
adequate method of observation and research, is chiefly due the slow- 
ness of the progress that meteorology has made and is now making. 

Biot, after enumerating the efforts to advance this science, says: 

« What will come of it? Nothing, and nothing will ever come of 
it. No single branch of science has ever been fruitfully explored 
in this way.” 

And Sir William Herschel says: “In endeavoring to interpret 
the weather, we are in the position of a man who hears, at intervals, 
a few fragments of a long history related in a prosy, unmethodical 
manner. A host of circumstances omitted or forgotten, and the 
want of connection between the parts, prevent the hearer from ob- 
taining possession of the entire story.” 


And Sir G. Airy : “« Whether the effect of this movement will be 
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that millions of useless observations will be added to the millions 
that already exist, or whether something may be expected to result 
which will lead to a meteorological theory, I cannot hazard a con- 
jecture.” 

And Proctor: “ At vast expense, millions of records of heat, 
rain-fall, winds, clouds, barometric pressure, and so on, have been 
secured, but hitherto no law, at least, from which any constant 
system of prediction for long periods in advance can be deduced.” 

Now why is it that “ millions of observations” are heaped up 
“at vast expense,” only to be useless? The answer is not difficult. 
It is,as Sir William Herschel says, “ because of the host of circum- 
stances omitted or forgotten, and the want of connection between 
the parts.” 


This covers almost the whole cause of failure. Would astronomy 
be in its present position, if the great astronomers had been depend- 
ent on the data furnished by observations made according to arbi- 
trary rules, and for a minimum of time at one or two hours of the 
night, and for the most part, too, by observers of meagre training 
and intelligence? And how much would the great naturalists 
have learned, had they been content to send out ito the fields 
three times a day for five minutes, and sit in their closets to general- 
ize upon the data thus obtained ? 

Twenty-five years ago, I urged that only by continuous obser- 
vations could we hope for anything beyond mere empirical knowl- 
edge; that we must gather up the “host of circumstances” now 
“omitted or forgotten,’ and supply “the connection between the 
parts.” Iam not unmindful of the practical difficulties that are in 
the way of a method of observation that alone can give a continu- 
ous knowledge of a storm as it passes; but it seems to me that 
this may be obtainable with the means now at disposal, if the me- 
teorological organizations would devote more attention to the dis- 
covery of general laws than to the more sensational part of their 
duties,—the weather predictions, which the newspapers now make 
as a matter of business enterprise. If we know the laws, there will 
be little trouble about the predictions. 

Another disappointment, I fear, will be the attempt to make me- 
teorology an exact science, and to force the winds to move in mathe- 
matical figures, and according to mathematical formule. The origin 
of this endeavor, is, without doubt, to be found in the connection of 
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astronomers with the beginnings of meteorological science, and the 
influence astronomy has exerted always upon it. Who supposes 
that we shall ever be able to calculate a storm as we do an eclipse? 
And until investigators rid themselves of the notion that the winds 
move as the planets do, or that their force and motion can be ex- 
pressed in a mathematical formula, just so long will they lack a 
true conception of the elastic and variable movements actually to 
be found. And, on the other hand, so long as they are content 
with arbitrary and detached observations, just so long will they 
befog themselves with averages and other hodge-podge results. 
Each science has to find for itself the -mode of procedure that is 
suitable to the nature of its subject, and, until that is found, its de- 
velopment will be slow. 

In conclusion, I have to thank Prof. Loomis, for adopting, 
although in rather a disjointed fashion, some of my views; the 
compliment he pays me is the greater, in that he fails to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness. 

WILLIAM Biastus. 








THE SECOND CONQUEST OF PERU. 


T is only as the traveller from the Pacific coast to the interior of 
| Peru, facing the mighty rampart of the Andes, pursues his 
toilsome journey along the precipitous tracks and over the forbid- 
ding wastes which, for two hundred miles, rise in stupendous ter- 
races between the ocean and the basin of Lake Titicaca, that he can 
adequately realize the absorbing strength of that passion for gold 
which impelled the old Spanish conguistadores to traverse on foot 
the desolate, pathless country lying between their vessels and the 
capital of the Incas. Over burning sands and snow-covered passes, 
across bleak plains and through frozen streams, now scaling’ some 
dizzy wall of rock a thousand feet in height, or threading their way 
along a cliff’s edge over-hanging some mountain torrent, meeting 
one day a chill blast from the ice peaks and the next a hot sirocco 
from the sun-baked plateau, they held their constant course, un- 
daunted by the ever-varying obstacles encountered, and undeterred 
by the absolute want of encouraging indication on their route of 
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the treasure they sought. Animated by a stubborn determination 
to secure the existing wealth of the empire, intent only on a gigantic 
thieving raid, with scarcely a thought, at that time, of utilizing the 
territory they conquered in gaining their quest, they relied, with an 
obstinate faith, on the reports that reached them during,their pro- 
gress of the wealth which lay beyond the bleak mountains inter- 
vening, and pushed forward in the face of difficulties which, even 
in the days of post-houses and mule roads, entail no little of hard- 
ship and discomfort upon the wayfarer. True, they had the blessing 
of their Church on their adventurous undertaking; but no one can 
believe that, except in so far as they looked to their religion to 
preserve them in the next world from the consequences of their 
actions in this, they were impelled by any specially irksome dic- 
tates of piety. Religion served as a convenient cloak for the most 
arrogant rapine, and we need only look to the measures adopted 
towards the natives, after the pillage of their empire, to be abund- 
antly convinced of the entire want of even politic motives in the 
conquest of Tahuantin-suyu. Ignoring everything save their 
thirst for gold, the dauntless followers of Pizarro, pursued their 
steadfast way with a tenacity of purpose, a contempt of opposition, 
and a lofty indifference to the exactions of humanity, which amaze 
us by their simple, almost fatalist abandon, and yet command even 
our respect because of their marvellous results. 


No period in history possesses a more romantic charm of daring 
exploit and hazardous adventure than the story of the wreck of 
this once all-powerful empire by what would now be a few com- 
panies of irregular infantry. Historians of far less power than 
Robertson, Prescott and Helps, could have made the tale a fasci- 
nating one; in their master-hands the history of the conquest 
stands alone in its dramatic completeness, and an interest has been 
aroused in the land and its future which will continue as long as 
the name of America itself. A great, powerful, long established 
empire was utterly and easily wrecked; a patriarchal civilization, whose 
monuments attest its extreme antiquity, was overturned ; a religion 
which held its professors in absolute subjection was swept out of 
existence ; and all this was accomplished before the youngest of 
the conquerors had reached the prime of his life. The vestiges of 
government, faith, even of civilization itself, were diligently, syste- 
matically, and, unhappily, most successfully effaced, either by the 
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fanatic iconoclasm of the Jesuits or the equally destructive vandal- 
ism of the soldiers. More terrible than all was the careless waste 
of human life, the murder of myriads by scores, the depopulation 
of whole territories, the complete degradation of the survivors, 
The natives, as pagans, were to be converted in the wholesome 
Spanish mode, or, in default, were to be debarred from plea for 
mercy. With pitiless, contemptuous cruelty the mail-clad warriors 
conducted their proselytising labors, in the cool manner peculiar to 
their missionary work in the Indies: “ Baptize or burn, pray gr 
perish, your money or your life,—and thank your gods that we 
don’t take both, you heathen!” In such persuasive style did the 
worthy conquerors introduce the blessings of Christian civilization, 
and the sweet consolations of Christian religion, to the benighted 
dwellers in Peru. They were abundantly successful. By thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, even by millions, the Indians melted away be- 
fore the ever advancing shadow of the Cross, and the Latin prayers 
of the Spanish priests blasted their hearers like the plague. 
Stripped of her accumulated wealth, her industrious population 
scattered and decimated, deprived of every institution created for 
the benefit of her people, Peru was made profitable to her new 
masters by the imposition of perpetual tribute, the minimum limit 
of which was the maximum capacity of her natives. The aggre- 
gate was enormous; but every doubloon was shipped abroad, and 
the only returning equivalents were gewgaws for the Spanish set- 
tlers and trumpery for the church. Through the long succession of 
civil wars which followgd the conquest, and the longer period of 
vice-regal abuse and extortion, the same blighting system continued, 
and, though it has varied in kind, the effects produced have been 
much the same until recent years. 


Dazzled by the treasure of which they had so readily become 
the masters, the first thought of the Spaniards was to seek its 
source, and at the hands of their captives secure its perpetuation. 
Under the iniquitous system of repartimicntos, the natives were 
kept in a condition far worse than slavery, since there was no 
inducement for their masters to take the most ordinary care of 
their lives. Satisfied with the results accruing from even their 
crude mining of the precious metals, no general attention was paid 
to matters of agriculture other than such as was necessary to en- 
sure the requisite food for the population, and the vast fertile 
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territories which sweep in descending slopes from the Eastern Cor- 
dillera to the level of the Amazon Valley were, until comparatively 
late years, known only as a region of boundless forests, populated 
by savage tribes. At times, rumors reached the Spanish dwellers 
on the plateau and western coast, of the fabled Paytiti and Manoa, 
cities in whose construction gold, silver, emeralds, pearls, diamonds, 
alabaster, and any or all precious materials were employed. But, 
except through the famous voyage of Orellana down the mighty 
Amazons in search of these wondrous capitals, for nearly two cen- 
turies nothing was known definitely of the continent between the 
Brazilian and Peruvian coasts. Slowly and hesitatingly, as the 
Jesuits established their missions, and the seekers after Peruvian 
bark penetrated the forests and savannas of the eastern slopes, colo- 
nists pushed down into the outskirts of the rich lands, supplying 
some small quantity of the products of those more favored regions 
for the consumption of the larger populations on the less fertile pla- 
teau. Until within the last quarter ofa century, however, the mineral 
wealth of Peru and her guano deposits have always been the source 
of her prosperity and the cause of her wealth proverbial among 
outside nations ; and her southern half, now known as Bolivia, has 
been wholly ignored. In common with the rest of those portions 
of the globe which are ruled over by that erratic portion of the 
race known as the Spanish Americans, the Peruvians are working 
out the judgment entailed by the conquerors upon their descend- 
ants, and the penalty has proved more than she or her sisters can 
bear. As a consequence, the greater part of Peru and Bolivia have 
been almost a ferra incognita to the rest of the world, and, save 
along the immediate coast and on the plateau, they have been 
rarely visited. 


Mr. Prescott is responsible, in no small degree, for the ideas 
current in the United States of the two republics which once 


formed the greater part of the Land of the Incas. So graphi- 


cally has ke drawn his pictures, so clearly cut are all his out- 
lines, that they leave on all who study them an ineffaceable impres- 
sion, and so, in the minds of the majority of intelligent readers, 
any ideas they may have cf Peru and Bolivia are yet perceptibly 
tinged with the romance of the luckless Children of the Sun, 
varied, perhaps, with certain ill-defined notions of a chronic pre- 
valence of revolutions and earthquakes. Most travellers have in- 
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nocently done all in their power to foster this misunderstanding, 
since, led to visit these lands chiefly through interest in their his- 
toric associations, they have confined their investigations to the 
cities of the coast and the Titicaca basin, and barely half a dozen 
have ever penetrated beyond the limits of the ancient population 
at the head of the eastern onfana. Their reports of the country 
are, therefore, generally based upon observations made in the pas- 
sage of the mountain ranges, and it was not until Herndon and 
Gibbon, D’Orbigny, Castelnau, Markham and Church drew atten- 
tion to the boundless agricultural and forest wealth of the At- 
lantic slopes, that any proper share of public interest was diverted 
from the mines and resultant cities of the arid but metal-laden 
mountains. The present commercial and social conditions of these 
republics, the distribution of their populations, the limited range 
of their productions, and the existing means of communication 
with the outer world, are all direct inheritances from the Spanish 
conquerors, transmitted with a directness of descent, a persistence 
of the original craving for mineral wealth and contempt for other 
sources of revenue, which make an interesting study for the Nerth 
American visitor. 


Recently, however, the various public improvements, projected 
or undertaken, have attracted a larger interest in this portion of the 
Southern continent, and when the grand capabilities of these and 
the neighboring territories are fully understood abroad, that mil- 
lennial period to which every Spanish American confidently looks, 
of which all talk so much, and for which so few labor, AZ brillante 
porveniy del pats, may, in truth, be expected. But that “dazzling 
future”’ cannot be the gift of patriotic natives to their country, 
however earnestly they may strive. For a century and a half, the 
states of the Southern continent have stood helplessly waiting for 
the needful infusion of foreign life and energy, and the introduction of 
a sufficiently large foreign population to change their destinies. The 
population at large, governed by a small dominant class, which 
drew its wealth, without personal effort, from the labors of the 
people, has sunk into a condition of inertness and depression, which 
will require strong measures and active intercourse with a more vigor- 
ous race to dispel. The excesses of the conquerors and their 
fatally blind disregard of the commonest dictates of political pru- 
dence have borne legitimate fruit. Their miserable effects have been 
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transmitted from father to son, until the governments raised upon 
the wreck of the ancient empire have been in turn destroyed, the 
descendants of the invaders debased, and their countries prostrated 
and dependent for what little of life they have, upon outside nations. 
The earnest for her awaking from this long lethargy lies in the 
fact that the intelligent portion of her population is heartily in 
sympathy with any steps looking to the development of their 
country, and in the fact that, once aroused, the Spanish-Americans 
are far from being the indolent and incapable race which thought- 
less writers, making no allowance for the changed conditions, have 
asserted them to be in comparison with our own more enterprising 
and fortunate people. 


The present condition of these nations is thus the direct result 
of the incentives leading to their “ civilization,” and of the methods 
employed in effecting and maintaining it. As the early settlers 
followed, in their search for gold, the brawling streams which have 
their sources in the mountains to the east of Cuzco, they entered 
districts surpassing in richness the most fertile lands of their own 
Spain, and yet the population refused to leave the older centres and 
seek more stable and lucrative means of wealth. For over three 
centuries they have daily turned their backs on these truest sources 
of national prosperity, and have labored, with all their energies, to 
increase the yield of silver and guano. When these began to fail, 
attention was attracted in some measure to the importance of open- 
ing to the world the inexhaustible riches of forest and plain, as 
well as of mountain, with which these hitherto indifferent countries 
are endowed. Aid was invoked from abroad, and, in little more 
than a decade, Anglo-Saxon progress had stirred to its very depths 
the torpid lethargy of the Spanish-Americans of Peru. The giant 
Cordilleras were tunneled or rent asunder, as engineering skill dic- 
tated; wherever a ravine was encountered it was filled, cost what 
it might; wherever a mountain spur barred the way it was levelled. 
American genius and indomitable energy (with the command of 
limitless British capital, we admit), started a locomotive at the 
rolling surf of the Pacific and drove it across the Andes, over 
passes as high in air as Mont Blanc, steppes as arid as those of 
Tartary, sending a train of cars where, before, the sure-footed 
llama had never ventured to tread, and frightening with their clatter 
the condor from its nest. To-day, one is borne through the de- 
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serted cities of the forgotten civilizations of the coast, past the 
lonely cairns and burial towers of the mountains, among the ter- 
races and temples of the plateau, and landed on the side of Lake 
Titicaca, in the very heart of the Collao, the stronghold of the an- 
cient empire. As the traveller enters Puno from the north, and 
reins up his mule to study the wonderful grandeur of the panorama 
of snow-clad peak and blue lake spread at his feet, any reflections 
on the departed greatness of the Incas will be rudely dispelled by 
the shriek of an engine, and, looking south towards the grand 
dome of I[llimani, he will see, among the once sacred islands, a 
steamer pursuing its course as placidly as if on our own Horicon. 


So has begun the second conquest of Peru, effected by the ac- 
complishment of the most daring and stupendous works to which 
man has as yet bent his will and powers. Like its mighty proto- 
type, it is based on the increase of mineral wealth, for, though 
nominally inaugurated to bring the productive districts of the At- 
lantic slope into communication with the population and transpor- 
tation facilities of the coast, the main roads have for their present 
objective points the various silver districts of the republic. Follow- 
ing the path of the invading army, they have their termini at Lake 
Titicaca and the Pacific; the first with the pathless forests of Peru 
and Brazil between it and the natural canal of the Amazon, and 
the last with 11,000 miles of ocean voyage between it and England. 
Until these roads are continued to points on the headwaters of the 
Maranon, or Upper Amazon, whence easy connection can be made 
by steamers with the Atlantic, Peru cannot hope to take that posi- 
tion among the productive and prosperous nations of the world to 
which she would be so clearly entitled did dormant treasures rank 
with active wealth. As long as she clings to the traditions of the 
past, and insists on the Pacific coast doing the lion’s share of her 
commerce, forcing her trade to seek its market over the Andes and 
via Cape Horn, instead of finding a way for it down her eastern 
slopes, just so long must she expect that her enormous resources 
will remain comparatively undeveloped. She has reached that 
point in her existence when she must work. Heretofore, she 
has had but to gather her minerals, guano, cascarilla and wools ; 
but the first gleaning of these treasures is exhausted and she must 
dig deeper for her minerals, find compensating revenues for her de- 
pleted guano deposits, seek farther in the forests for the vanishing 
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cinchona trees and provide means of access for foreign enterprise 
to develop her rich agricultural lands. To halt in her progress, is 
ruin; to continue in it, is the colonization of her territory and the 
instant development of her limitless resources. She has conquered 
a second time the huge barriers which nature has reared as an un- 
mistakeable warning against trespass from the western side. At 
infinite cost, and with incredible pluck, she has won her way again 
over the Andes, to the eastern verge of the Atlantic slopes, there 
to discover a readier avenue to the rest of the world than the one 
just opened with such titanic effort, and new fields of enterprise 
offering even greater inducements and more stable prosperity than 
all the silver of her Cordilleras. She stands to-day just where the 
first conquerors were when, their plundered treasure exhausted, 
they had to face the future. On the one side, an easy and natural 
pathway to the Atlantic, and the development of all branches of 
her multiform wealth; on the other, the traditional road to the 
Pacific and the inherited belief in the omnipotence of the metals. 
On her decision rests the question of whether this later conquest 
will be more productive of good for her people than has been the 
first. 


Her twin-sister Bolivia, the Alto-Peru of viceroyal days, bids 
fair to outstrip her while she ponders this problem. Settled by the 
Spaniards immediately after the overthrow of the Incas, this prov- 
ince was soon recognized as the richest in the precious metals of all 
their newly acquired possessions. The fame of her wealth at- 
tracted multitudes of colonists, and the wretched Indian population 
was pressed into service ina thousand mines. The records of the one 
famous peak of Potosi show that in a little more than two hundred 
years, over $2,000,000,000 of silver was drawn from the shafts and 
galleries with which it is honey-combed. This, and hundreds of 
other less productive districts in what is now Bolivia, furnished the 
largest proportion of that stream of treasure which poured into 
the coffers of Charles the Fifth and his successors, and which gained 
for Peru the renown of being far the wealthiest of all the golden 
Indies. On the partition of the Spanish-American colonies at the 
close of their wars of independence, Bolivia was left virtually an 
isolated republic, being allowed no Pacific port except the open 
roadstead of Cobija, accessible from the cities of the interior only 


by traversing the glittering sands of the wide desert of Atacama. 
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In consequence, she could not even develop her mineral resources 
as did Peru, and fora quarter of a century she slowly pined under a 
complication of commercial asphyxia and political epilepsy which 
threatened ultimately to put an end to her national existence. 
Forced not only to surmount the Cordillera, but to pay tribute for 
the right of passage through her neighbors’ territory, on her way 
to the Pacific through the Peruvian port of Arica, and to the At- 
lantic through the Argentine States, Bolivian statesmen early 
turned their attention to opening a route of communication with 
Europe by means of their grand system of rivers. By the map, 
nothing would seem easier: the chief branch of the Amazon, the 
Madeira, penetrates with its navigable affluents every district of 
Bolivia, Western Brazil and Southeastern Peru, affording direct ac- 
cess to the very base of the Cordillera. Unhappily a bar, hitherto 
insuperable, exists to a free interchange between Bolivia and 
abroad, in the long series of cataracts and rapids which for over 
two hundred miles obstruct the upper portion of the Madeira, 
where its three great sources, the Beni, Mamoré and Guaporé, unite 
their floods. How to surmount this obstacle was the great prob- 
lem, and after many years of debate it was solved after the method 
of their Peruvian cousins, by calling on American genius and 
energy,—and borrowing British capital. Above these falls, the rivers 
are navigable by steamboats for an aggregate of over three thous- 
and miles, and below them is depth of water sufficient for ocean 
vessels, so that on the completion of the railway around the falls, the 
merchants of Bolivia and the southeast of Peru will be brought into 
direct contact with those of the United States and Europe, and the 
delays, risks and enormous cost of the old system of mule trans- 
portation across the Andes wholly avoided. 


The results of thisaction on the part of Bolivia will, it is sincerely to 
be hoped, convince Peru of the necessity of putting her northern pro- 
vinces into like contact with the civilized world, and the benefits, 
commercially and socially, to the five or six millions of people 
affected will be incalculable. Debarred hitherto, by their position, 
from active intercourse with the outer world, separated by a dou- 
ble wall of Sierras from ports on the coast, themselves distant half 
the circumference of the globe from the recognized centres of pro- 
gress, these nations have been able to participate to only the 
slightest extent in the rapid advancement of the rest of mankind. 
Unable, on account of the difficulties and expense of shipment, to 
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export anything beyond a limited amount of their richest pro- 
ducts, they have been deprived of the luxuries, conveniences, even 
comforts of our civilization, and, through their restricted intercourse, 
their intellectual growth has been equally dwarfed. They have 
been, so to speak, crystallized by their long seclusion, but once 
brought into contact with more advanced nations, and submitted to 
the wholesome influences of competition and enterprise, they will 
expand into productive and industrious communities. Both the 
Argentine and Chilian Republics, as well as that part of Peru 
hitherto open to commerce, all of which are far less gifted by 
nature, have proven the capacities of the Spanish-Americans when 
fairly aroused, and, with the infusion of foreign ideas, the political 
troubles, which are mainly confined to one small but heretofore in- 
fluential class of people, will rapidly disappear. 


In no part of the habitable globe is there such variety of climate 
and production, and so great an extent of territory possessing these 
advantages, as on the Atlantic slopes of Bolivia and Peru. From 
the twenty-second to the fifth degree of south latitude, and from 
the plateau of the Andes for an average distance of seven hundred 
miles to the east, there is a series of belts, or, better, zones, each en- 
dowed with its appropriate climate and with an abundance of its pecu- 
liar productions, making almost a little world of their own. We have 
spoken of the mineral wealth of Potosi and the entire range of the 
Cordillera. In the torrents which form the headwaters of the 
main affluénts of the Madeira, are the placers from which the golden 
treasures of the Incas were washed. The provinces of Caravayain Peru 
and Caupolican, Munécas, Larecaja, Ayopaya and Mizque in Bolivia, 
supply all of the best Peruvian bark. used in commerce, and their 
forests abound in the rarest gums, woods and drugs of the tropics. 
The cereals yield the largest crops with the least of cultivation in 
the temperate districts of Cochabamba and Santa Cruz. In the 
Beni, cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco and rice grow luxuriantly, and in 

the warm valleys of the uplands the famous Yungas coffee, the 
richest berry cultivated, gives prolific returns. On the lower 
rivers are great tracts of country annually overflowed to the depth, 
and with the astonishing result, of the Lower Nile districts of 
Egypt; higher up, are vast rolling savannas where herds of wild 
cattle roam as on the pampas of the Plata, and lower down are the 
rubber swamps and hard wood forests of Western Brazil. Once 
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the barriers to free intercourse are removed, and no limit can be 
placed to the ultimate commercial progress of these nations. They 
differ from the other fertile tropical portions of the world in that 
they have a settled civilized population, with all the needs of civili- 
zation, but absolutely without industries and dependent on abroad 
for their simplest requirements. Without means of mercantile 
communication, there is no inducement to produce a surplus and 
no opportunity for internal dévelopment. Possessed of such means, 
they have the wherewithal to secure the latter, and, with it, a 
veritable national renaissance, socially, politically, commercially. 

Quoting the Monroe doctrine in its broadest application, this is 
eminently a fitting task for American energy and sagacity, and 
it has the rare adjunct, in missionary labors, of carrying with it 
substantial returns to its founders: It is the commercial opportunity 
of the United States, and it is for our producers and workers to 
decide, in the light of the past lustrum’s experience, whether they 
can spare time and material from our own market, with which 
to carry to successful completion this new invasion of the Inca 
Empire. Trials, difficulties, disappointments are to be as surely 
encountered as they were in Pizarro’s march, but the results are 
far more certain, ard the end, we hope, will be permanent pros- 
perity to the invaded peoples. 

Before the grim’ congutstadorcs, the ancient institutions melted 
away; before the glare of the locomotive headlight, the existing 
shadows of torpidity and ignorance must be dispelled. As they 
met the descendants of the old conquerors, the savages of the east- 
ern slopes succumbed to them or retired from their once domain; 
as they hear the steamer’s whistle and the throb of industrial ma- 
chinery, these same descendants must aid the work of progress or 
give place to those who will. It is, after all, merely the subjuga- 
gation of a new, but more than usually ripe and promising field, by 
the ever advancing genius of the progressive race; a new depend- 
ency added to the mighty dominion of Anglo-Saxon rule. By 
right of first discovery and possession, it is ours; from every con- 
sideration of statecraft and commercial policy, we should entrench 
our position by intimate and generous alliance with our far-south- 
ern kinsmen; but if we determine to hold the commercial conquest 
made by our adventurous avant-garde, we must take, with the re- 
sulting advantages, the attendant responsibilities, and see that, 
under the new order of things, our sway is progressingly beneficial 
and not degradingly inactive. C. P. Mackie. 
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RECENT ENGLISH « HEXAMETERS.’” 





‘THE announcement, made a year ago, of a new translation of the 

[ Iliad “in hexameters,” by Mr. C. B. Cayley, aroused the ex- 
pectation of scholars and the public, that at last something above 
the average attempt at this difficult metre weuld be given to the 
world. It was reasonable to presume, on’ hearing of the publica- 
tion, that a gentleman claiming to be a good linguist and a ripe 
scholar, and who could dedicate his work, “ by permission,” to the 
Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone, the author of Fuventus Mundi 
and Studies on Homer, would not willingly bring further discredit on 
English hexameters, and mortify his nobleand truly learned friend, by 
publishing immature versification ina metre which has baffled many 
able as well as incapable poets. The most recent and best trans- 
lations of the /Ziad were those of Mr. William C. Bryant, the 
venerable American poet, and Lord Derby. Each of these render- 
ings is so excellent that a choice is difficult; and both being in 
superior blank verse, are very acceptable. It was natural, how- 
ever, that many students and a part of the public would be better 
satisfied with this wonderful war-poem, were it translated in melo- 
dious, sonorous hexameters, the original form of the poet’s utter- 
ance. 


The attempt of Mr. Cayley is before us. Had he deliberately 
tried to heap additional injury on the unfortunate English hex- 
ameter, which was slowly lifting its bowed and battered head, and 
hoping for a better recognition of its merits when fairly presented, 
he could not more certainly have effected that fell purpose. Thou- 
sands of Englishmen will now point the finger and say, “ Such is 
your hexameter, is it? Did we not tell you it was execrable, as 
said long ago the sage poet Landor, and, with somewhat less ran- 
cor, the profound Carlyle, the brilliant Hazlitt, and other « essay- 
ists’? Is it not verily a ‘tumbling metre,’ as wrote the sarcastic 
Guest in his English Rhythms ?” 


We should not have cared to review this translation, had it not 
been for the importance of the //iad as a poem, for the pretentious 
heralding intimating superiority, for gratuitous insults offered 


' The Iliad of Homer, Homometrically Translated. By C. B, Cayley, translator of 
Dante’s Comedy, &c. London, Longmans & Co., 1877. 
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in the preface, to eminent poets deceased and living, and for the 
implied sanction of a permitted dedication to such a high classical 
authority as Mr. Gladstone. 


Before proceeding to consider this translation, we must premise 
that our complaift is rather respecting the form than the substance. 
It would be strange, indeed, if a fairly good Greek scholar, assisted 
by such excellent renderings and commentaries as have appeared 
in the principal languages, should fail to make a true translation of 
Homer. We are even willing to admit, that it is Mr. Cayley’s 
anxiety to be exact which has caused him, in numerous in- 
stances, to use awkward and grotesque words and expressions, 
when terms less literally exact, but more elegant, would have been 
universally preferred. We notice also, with regret, that, instead of 
studying condensation of thought, he has amplified passages, often 
as much as Pope did for his rhymed version. By striving to fit 
and expand the English into the Greek mould, and by insisting on 
bald literalness, Mr. Cayley has lost the opportunity of making 
himself agreeably famous in literature. The publication, almost 
simultaneously, of Dr. Schliemann’s great work describing his 
recent excavations and wonderful discoveries at the real site of 
Troy, has awakened such new interest in the //ad, that, had this 
one been a worthy translation, a more suitable time for its appear- 
ing could not have been chosen. 


The principal error Mr. Cayley has made, however, is apparently 
in taking it for granted that every reader can scan metre properly, 
when, in fact, not one in a thousand can do so, and few would if 
they could. It is also true that English scholars often differ in the 
scansion of the same words and syllables; and as spondees, much 
needed in hexameter, are scarce in our language, they must often 
be made from two short words, of which the proper accents may 
be doubtful. It is also a fact, that a line of hexameter containing 
very commonplace words and ideas poorly expressed, may fulfil the 
quantities in syllables, and in the accent and time required, yet read 
almost like prose. Should, therefore, tame, coarse, and: inelegant 
verses be offered as poetical hexameters—even though the construc- 
tion prove correct—yet, if they be not musical when read care- 
lessly, the fastidious public will condemn at once, and refuse to 
like such lines. Every one peruses poetry for entertainment, and 
not to be saddled with the effort of scanning to decide as to cor- 
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rectness, or, as Landor once sarcastically expressed it, “ galloping 
through” a poem. If, then, Mr. Cayley wrote his translation for 
scholars alone, and will stand by their judgment (as will be seen 
by the preface, which we quote below), it would have been better 
to have said so candidly, for then he might have ignored the pop- 
ular verdict. Students, though generally the first to notice poetical 
defects, are often anticipated by the public ear, which is very quick 
and true, albeit judging only by rhythm and intuition. 

Mr. Cayley appears to have indulged the idea that a translator 
may coin new words and phrases ad /ibitum, the better to convey 
meaning, and may make as many elisions as he deems needful to 
secure the intended metre. Part of the title-page of the work, 
«“ Homometrically Translated,’ is an example of such fabrication 
of words. This composite word appears in no standard dictionary, 
and, we submit, is not as good as “in hexameters,” while the use 
of the latter phrase would have made the thumbing of lexicons 
needless. 

Throughout the book, there are constantly used such odd, un- 
poetical, and unknown words as— 

aventred, goodlily, perdy, wight, 
belive, hoov’d, sith, wittol 
comelily, lothlily, swinking, yfallen, 
dareyning, mickle, uncloyable, _ yfere, 
folkmote, ousted, unprizable, younker. 


With the aid of several dictionaries, we have learned the mean- 


ing of the most obselete of the words; but a few, such as dareyn- 
mg and uncloyable, we cannot discover. Mr. Cayley appears to 
have taken the failures of Sir Philip Sydney, in hexameters, as his 
model, for in form, and in grotesque words and expressions, there 
is great resemblance in their styles. 


We have already mentioned the elisions; their name and num- 
ber is “ legion;” their use, not exceptional—as it should be in our 
language, but constant. Such fragments and combinations as— 
by’s, ’gan, i’faith, i’th, i’the, I’ve, let’s, ’neathmost, o’ the, ’scaped, 
we 'd, with’s, &c., &c., slash almost every line of the translation. 
Mr. Cayley appears to think the terminal cd will always be sounded 
as a syllable, if the ¢ be not eliminated ; and in many instances the 
excision is made without shadow of reason, as in “ conceiv’d,” 
when it commences a line. In other cases, as “flow’r” and 
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“pray’r,” the vain endeavor is made to condense two refractory 
syllables into one. He evidently is unaware—and yet he is an 
Italian scholar—that universal elision is not allowable in English 
poetry, though it may be in the more liquid Italian, and he prac- 
tices it to an extent quite exasperating. 

Besides strange and awkward words, and many instances of the 
obsolete possessive form, as: 

«« Exalting Diomed the steed-controller, his answer.”’ 
(B. vii, 401) 

there is a profusion of such coarse and prose-like lines, as: 


«« Let my mules get along: make way; then ye all can have ample 
Time for your sorrowings, when I into my house shall have enter’d.”’ 


(B. xxiv, 706-7.) 

This is part of a speech which Priam, king of Troy, makes when 
starting in his chariot to obtain the body of Hector from triumph- 
ant Achilles; but it savors more of the costermonger, or the truck- 
man, with his “ Get along—gee—haw—peddywhoah !” than the 
irritation of a grief-stricken monarch. 

Andromache, Hector’s wife, is mentioned in the following rude 
manner, just before she receives the news of her husband’s death: 

‘«« Ha, shallow wight! deeming not at all that Pallas, afar from 
Those baths, had brought him to the ground by th’hand of Achilles.” 
(B. xxii, 442-3,) 

We learned, in our youth, that “ wight” was then an obssiete 
word, having a burlesque sense in the present age, and used in the 
masculine gender only; but in this book it is frequently applied to 
both sexes, to very dignified personages, valiant warriors, ‘and, in 
one instance, to a god in disguise. 

It is certainly an evidence of inferior taste, when a writer, be he 
Celt, Scot, Yorkshireman, Yankee, or American hoosier, exhibits 
an uncouth dialect in a serious English translation. The public 
will decide that Mr. Cayley has committed this indiscretion, since 
he several times calls Jove a “ shaker o’ lightning,” (B. v, 665 ; 
xii, 251) although his retaining the final g leaves room for a doubt. 
The translator may possibly be an aristocratic Englishman, who 
speaks and writes his language, in general, as perfectly as Mr. 
Gladstone. He does say, however, often, and with the same want 
of dignity and of discretion—* thou b’est,” and “ thou be’est,’’—as: 

‘« But sure some cozener thou be’st and fraudful avauntour.”’ 
(B. xxii, 279. 
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He puts the exclamation “ i’faith” (what faith ?) into the mouths 
of pagan Ulysses and Agamemnon, (B. ii, 285; x, 50) and shows 
a sovereign contempt for Lindley Murray, by the coolness with. 
which he uses the word “ right” as an adverb and adjective, as in 
the following instance: 

«« And stepping up right near, his effulgent lance he aventred.” 
(B. v, 604.) 

One might easily mistake him for a certain kind of New 
Englander. 

There is a profusion of inferior idiomatic expressions—such as 
“siez'd of his head, siez’d of his ankles” (B. xvi, 755), “tugged 
him” (B. xvii, 573), “by or on the defenses” (B. xvii, 749), “let 
go again” (B. xxi, 175), “ split in half” (B. xxi, 176); and frequent 
instances of the obsolete junction of @ to words, as in a-doing 
a-feeding, &c. 

The double and triple adjectives in this translation are, in their 
size and number, quite bewildering, Hector being generally called 
“ pied-plume-tossing Hector.” Although such words, and “ Troy- 
town,” are in, and were suited to, the original, our age is restive 
under such descriptives; and the public is satisfied that Troy was 
a town, or even a city, without being told so as continually as if it 
were in a Kindergarten. It should also be noticed that both Mr. 
Bryant and Lord Derby almost entirely avoid these chain-gang-like 
adjectives. 

Having glanced at some of Mr. Cayley’s peculiarities of style, 
let us notice the form ot his “hexameters,” and naturally, first, 
what is called the preface, composed of seven lines: 


“Dons, undergraduates, essayists, and public, I ask you, 
Are these hexameters true-tim’d, or Klopstockish uproar, 
Like, * Wie’s den tausendmal Tausend der Todten Gottes einst seyn wird,’ 
Or like ‘that wonderful land at the base of the Ozark mountains,’ 
Where ‘they found Andromeden and Persea, fairest of mortals ?’ 
Such measure I’d never hear! sooner blank-verse chloroform me, 
See-saw me couplets, gape for me sooner imménse Earth !” 


Here is a challenge that the lines ave true-timed; a rude fling 
at Longfellow, Klopstock, and Charles Kingsley, ending with the 
suicidal wish that if he could not hear (he means write) better 
hexameters, then he would submit to “ blank-verse chloroform’’— 
the effect of Bryant and Derby dulness—he would even invoke the 
shade of Pope, with his jingles, as a lesser horror; or, might he 
escape the uproar by an obliging earthquake. It is true he does 
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not accentuate mzcnse, as we have, but if the line be “ hexameter,”’ 
that syllable must have double accent, in order to end the verse with 
a trochee, though it be but a poor one. 

An examination of this preface will show that the first line, 
besides being weak in expression, and inelegant through using 
the unpcetical word of five syllables, “undergraduates,” and the 
harsh one, “essayists,” has defects in the fourth and sixth feet. 
In the second line, the fourth foot is short two syllables, and the 
third line, though it makes fair hexameter—thanks to the German 
—is a bad quotation. Though the original of the “ Messias’’ is 
before us, it would require too much time to find that line; but we 
are confident the two first words should be “ Wie es.” Klopstock 
very rarely used elisions, and had one been used here, it would 
have been a blemish. 

To flippantly condemn a poet whom Wolfgang Menzel, in his 
Deutsche Literatur, calls the “ German Homer,” and whose “ Mes- 
sias,” published in 1748, though then unfinished, produced a wonder- 
ful excitement and “ unbounded admiration” throughout Europe, 
would be presumptuous in a poet of established reputation; but 
in this case it is difficult to find terms of condemnation sufficiently 
strong. It is undeniable that Klopstock’s hexameters are now 
considered “ heavy”’ reading, even by his ardent German admirers, 
and yet it is impossible to overestimate his services to his country. 
He built a breastwork against the vile French literature of that 
age, and laid the foundation of “classic” German. 

The fourth line of the preface is from Longfellow’s “ Evangel- 
ine,”’ and, if quoted in full, reads: « Into this wonderful land at the 
base of the Ozark mountains.” 

The third and fourth feet are inelegant, through repetition of 
“the,” the second from being composed of only one word, and the 
fifth foot is short one syllable. This offending word “Ozark,” is 
one of the scarce spondees, and comes within the rule of being 
“occasionally permitted” instead of a dactyl2 Still this line 
must be called defective. Such a quotation, however, as a sample of 
Mr. Longfellow’s hexameters, was most ungracious, when, through- 
out “ Evangeline,” there are many lines as good as the following: 


«‘ This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic.” 


2 Vide Hood’s Rules of Rhyme, p. 14. London. 
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Not only are these, and others, very beautiful in rhythm, but 
they are almost free from the defect of one word only in a dactylic 
foot—a blemish common in the best hexameter, ancient and modern. 
The “Courtship of Miles Standish,” and “ The Children of the Lord's 
Supper,” are also, in the main, composed of good hexameters. We 
will charitably suppose that Mr. Cayley was unaware of the exist- 
ence of these; or possibly he forgot them, as he forgot to quote 
properly from Charles Kingsley’s “ Andromeda’, in the fifth line 
of his “ preface.” He there uses five words not in the original, and 
it seems impossible, with the poem before him, that he could have 
mistaken the following : 


«« There she met Andromedén and Perséa shaped like immortals.” 
(Boston ed., 1858, line 423.) 


It is certainly possible that the latter part of this line may have 
been changed in a later edition, since “shaped like” is not a 
very poetical expression; but “they” could never represent Pallas 
Atheneé, who finds the lovers. We have accentuated two syllables 
as the author evidently intended them to be, and'the condemned 
line thus forms a more perfect hexameter than any of Mr. Cayley’s. 


Besides the blunder just mentioned, there is a grammatical 
mistake which is worse. The word “ where,” at the commence- 
ment of the fifth line, connects it with the fourth; and,as if to rivet 
the error, there is a comma after “ mountains.” We are, there- 
fore, thereby informed that Andromeda was exposed and chained 


3 Respecting this poem, a memorial paper in the ‘Cornhill Magazine,” London, 
April, 1877, says: ‘The Andromeda is in every way admirable. It is probably the 
most successful attempt in the language, to grapple with the technical difficulties of 
English hexameters.”’ 

If this be true, it must not be forgotten that Canon Kingsley had the advantage, 


’ 


not only of all the German ‘classic’? writers, including Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing, 
together with Coleridge and Southey, but also of the efforts of Longfellow, Clough, 
and some others; and he doubtless profited by all the discussions and criticisms upon 
their hexameters. 

On the contrary, there is the following tribute to Mr. Longfellow, in Hood’s Rudes 
of Rhyme (London), already cited: ** Longfellow, in his Zvanyeline, has perhaps done 
the best that can be done to’ give an exact rendering to the Latin hexameter.”” As 
Kingsley, in Andromeda, had the advantage of a subject wholly poetical, and Long- 
fellow, in Evangeline, one, all of which deals with our ordinary life, and which, 
though a beautiful story, has parts difficult to render highly poetical, we prefer the 
latter compliment to the former. It will be observed that both opinions are trom 
Englishmen. 
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at the base of the Ozark mountains—an honor quite overwhelming 
to the United States, and to practical Missouri! This error will 
cause many readers, especially in England, to think that Kingsley’s 
line, as quoted, is part of Evangeline. 

We have omitted scansion, in quoting the preface, that the style 
may be more clearly observed; but we feel constrained to scan the 
last line : 


See-saw-me | couplets | gape for me | sooner im | mense Earth. 





This is a “ hexameter” of only five feet, and is like a lobster, 
which has become so angry at something as to jerk off one of his 
articulations—which these belligerent crustaceze sometimes do. 

Since Mr. Cayley throws down the gauntlet, we here formally 
take it up, and quote four lines which are really not worse than the 
average of his translation : 
«By Apollo, Athena (szc) 
And Jove omnipaternal, if only the rest o’ my army 
Had such a mind in them, King Priam’s Troy very shortly, 

Ta’en by us and ransack’d, would adown to the dust be stooping.” 
(B. Iv, 282-4.) 























«And Bias, and puissant Hzmon, pastors of a people.” 
(B. v, 289.) 

This last is among the poorest lines it has ever been our ill- 
fortune to find. We would be highly pleased if any one could 
scan it into the semblance of hexameter; it could not have more 
than five feet, and they would be all out of time. The verses 
just mentioned as imperfect, if compared with the one quoted 
from Klopstock, will show the true location of “ blood-chilling 
uproar,’’—a personating expression used by this translator (B. v, 
734), and here very @ propos. 








4 Were this the proper place, we would like to answer some of the hard criticisms 
against the English hexameter, which have appeared on both sides of the Atlantic. 
We will only remark that, scold as its opponents will, and hurl as they may, the sar- 
castic thunder of ‘«*mere hexametroids” and ‘‘accentual hexaphodies,” together with 
the assertion, that ‘they are offensiv egend have been tolerated only because supposed 
to be classic’’—it is certain, that some lines ‘condemned, or severely criticised, form 
very pleasant reading. The more we examine, the more we are convinced that perfect 
hexameters are impossible in English. 

Because Stanihurst and Sir Philip Sydney so signally failed in this metre, long ago, 
through ignorance of its true form—and though Clough, more recently, and others 
besides Mr. Cayley, have made poor attempts, it does not follow that there will not yet 
be established an acceptable English hexameter, a near approach to the Latin. Zzan- 
geline and Andromeda are very good forerunners. 
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_ The English language affords few better examples of hexameter 
than most of Longfellow’s and Kingsley’s lines, together with some 
by Miss Frothingham and J. R. Lowell, all of which are improve- 
ments on those in Southey’s Mohammed and Vision of Fudgment. 
S. T. Coleridge wrote some lines as model hexameters, but they 
were translations from Schiller’s verses, in the same metre; and 
Coleridge could not write continuously in such an elegant manner. 
We cannot expect the skies always to be spanned by a rainbow in 
the east, while the sun shines brightly in the west. The best of 
these model translations are generally well known, but somehow 
Mr. Cayley must have missed them. They are as follows: 


««In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column 
¥ * * * * * 


«« Strongly it bears us along on swelling and limitless billows, 
Nothing before and nothing behind but the sky and the ocean.” 


Many of Coleridge’s hexameters are irregular, and those of 
Southey’s Mohammed and Vision of Fudgment often inelegant, 
through the use of one word only in the dactylic feet, where there 
is no other fault. This blemish, already mentioned as common to 
most writers of this metre, is found in the fourth and fifth feet of 
the first of the three fine lines just quoted, and in the fifth foot of 
the second line of the said three. From this a fair idea of the rigid 
requirements of pure hexameter may be obtained, and the diffi- 
culties surrounding it better appreciated. It is almost certain that 
no one can write that metre continuously in English without fre- 
quently using one word only in some dactylic feet. Had Mr. Cay- 
ley taken as models the three lines quoted above—some of the 
best of Longfellow’s or Kingsley’s, or, if he preferred it, the first 
verse of Virgil’s 4:netd: 


«« Arma virumque cano Trojae qui primus ab orbis,”’ 


he might have made his translation most agreeable and fascinating 
to cultivated minds. 


We come now to the commencement of the poem : 


«Muse of Pelidéan Achilles sing the resentment 
Ruinous, who brought down many griefs on Achaians 
And untimely banish’d many souls to the mansion of Hades 
Of warriors puissant, them making a booty for hounds and 
All manner of prey-birds, wherein Jove’s will was accomplish’d 
From that time forward, when first was in enmity parted 
Atrides, king of hosts, from Jove-exampling Achilles.” 
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Scansion will show that of these lines the first, second, third, 
and seventh can be made into six feet; the fourth into five feet 
only ; and the fifth and sixth into six defective feet. We presume 
that if Mr. Cayley gave a banquet to the flesh, he would, “at the 
beginning set forth good wine ;” and that he should have been so 
unwise as not to act in a similar manner when offering a feast to 
the mind, would seem to be past all human comprehension, except 
on a most melancholy supposition. 

The first two lines, taken together, are very unpleasant, because 
the second is ungrammatical. The word “ resentment,” represented 
by “who,” should, since it isan impersonal noun, have had “ that,” 
or “which,” as a relative—though both of these are generally un- 
poetical. We doubt not the word “ who” was designed to refer 
to Achilles; but good intention cannot excuse the error. The 
fourth line, as above intimated, is short by one metrical foot, and 
is irregular throughout, if, indeed, it can be said to allow scansion; 
but, as if those were not faults enough, the line ends with “and,” 
making a singular species of weak trochee. The fifth line is un- 
grammatical, being also, independently, incorrect, because Jove’s 
will was not accomplisbed zz prey-birds. The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh lines, collectively, are quite obscure; and the use of the 
adjective “ Jove-exampling,” is, as a word, peculiarly unhappy. 
Without multiplying remarks, we drop this disagreeable part of 
the examination. 

As examples of the style of the translation, in those gems of the 
/had allowing the best exercise of poetic taste, and ample scope for 
elegance of diction, we transcribe portions of the parting scene be- 
tween Hector and Andromache; also the night scene from ch. viii: 


‘¢« He met her here hasting by a single maiden attended, 
Who bore his son in arms, for a feeble babe was it only, 
Their dear Hectorides, a star of beauty resembling, 
Whose name was for him only Scamandrius, else to the Trojans 
Astyanax, meaning that Troytown’s safety was Hector.” 

(B. vi, 391-5.) 
* * * = x 
«« My mother eke, liege lady to sylvan Hypoplacus erewhile, 
He led away Troywards, and all his booty beside her, 
But freed her very soon, accepting a ransom enormous ; 
(7@., 417-19.) 
* = * * * 

«« Trust me I have ponder’d these things dear lady, but hugely 

Would the men and maidens robe-trailing of Ilion awe me 


5 «« Which” is several times used in Andromeda, without unpleasant sound, or 
appearing to the ear to be a defect. (Vide liues 245, 421.) 
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From flinching dolorous conflict i’ the guise, of a craven, 
And little I’d like it!” * * 


(/d., 433-6.) 


* x % ~ a * 
«So much having spoken to the child reached Hector his arm out, 
But below its father’s aspect it shrank back affrighted, 
Crying, on its nurse’s bosom, to behold such a waving 
Of plumes on topmost morion, such blazing of armour. 
Whereupon its mother and father smil’d both to behold it, 
And the superb Hector from his head took forthwith his helmet, 
And as soon as on earth he’d placed it, glinting on all sides, 
Then took he his son in arms, and danc’d him awhile, and kiss’d him, 
Then spoke :” * * * * 


* * * * * 


«¢ Ofttimes let a witness 
Say, that he excels me by a deal; let him eke from a rival 
Bring back spoils all gory, rejoicing her heart who bore him. 
So said he, and in her arms replac’d their dearly-belov’d one, 
Whom within her bosom’s hollowness so balmy she harbor’d, 
Smiling a teary smile: thereat pity sank upon Hector, 
Who, carressing with his hand, bespoke, and made her an answer: 


(/2., 455, &c.) 


* “ * x x & 

«¢ As when a horse many days stabled, fed at oats from a manger 
His tether has broken, when he over a mead rushes ambling 
Down to the fair-flowing waters he bathed in aforetime, 

Or to the mare’s pastures and haunts, with head haughtily lifted 
And mane on shoulders fluttering—then nimbly careers he, 
Trusting in his power, sped on hooves as swift as the whktwind; 
So was Alexander,”’ etc. * 


(7d. 496-502.) 


The celebrated night-scene now claims our attention, it being 
justly considered by all students as exceedingly beautiful in the 
original. 


« Thus they with dapper hearts, i’ the lanes 0’ the combat assembled, 
All night were seated, many watch-fires blazing among them; 
And as heaven showeth when stars all round the refulgent 
Moon are array’d beaming, when stirs not a wind below ether— 
Hill-tops and outlines o’ the woods, and sea-jutting headlands 
Stand clear, and from above the skies breaks infinite heaven in; 
All stars are manifest, each neatherd inly rejoiceth; 

Thus by so many fires, the front of Troy was illumin’d 

From the rippled Xanthus right up to the ships of Achaia. 

O’er the plain full a thousand burn’d, and fifty by each one 

Were sitting, arm’d warriors, red firelight glancing among them, 
While their steeds, fastened to the cars, and greedily tearing 
Their oats and pale barley, superb-thron’d Morning awaited.” 


(B. viii, 539-556.) 





Here was certainly an opportunity for the highest exercise of 
poetic taste and elegant expression, but alas, how tame, how prose- 
like—with such phrases as “dapper hearts,” “right up to,” and 
“greedily tearing’! Mr. Cayley, having discovered the proper 
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ending of the hexameter,’ seems to think that true measure and 
rhythm can be obtained without always using six metrical feet. 
He appears to be convinced that any kind of prosy expressions will 
suit, so that the line end rightly; and he almost ignores the im- 
portant c@sura, or pause at or near the middle of the line. His 
‘“‘hexameters,” in general, remind us of a wounded ostrich, limping 
heavily over an arid plain, and then stooping, covering her head 
with the sand, to hide from the hunter. Respecting this bird, it is 
written (Job xxxix, 17): “God hath deprived her of wisdom.” If 
there had been any remarks, in the book of Job, respecting her 
peculiar digestive powers, we would have been pleased to quote 
them as appropriate in this connection. 

As already intimated, Mr. Cayley is quite oblivious—perhaps 
he does not know—that elegance of words and beauty of expres. 
sion are expected from a poet, even if he must correct and gloss 
over errors or coarse epithets of the author whose poems he trans- 
lates. Although the lines already cited illustrate these remarks, 
still, as direct samples of such negligence—and these are not the 
worst that could have been given—take the following two quota- 
tions: 

‘«« but his hope Aphrodita defrauded, 
Like gods, with no ado; for she Paris hid from his onslaught, 
Enswath’d in mickle air, and brought the man off to repose him 
All in his own chamber, full of odors daintily mingled. 


Then for Helen went out the superb Aphrodita, to call her,” etc. 
(B. iti, 373-6.) 


Achilles, just before the fatal combat with Hector, says to the 
latter: 


‘* Now therefore recollect all prowess, as only behoves thee ; 
Show what a deft spearman thou be ’st, and how good a fighter: 
There’s no more shelter to be had; now Pallas Athena (szc.) 
By this lance forthwith shall make thee render atonement.” 


In strong contrast with these lines, are those by Mr. William 
C. Bryant—in which also the full sense of the last passage is given 
in thirty-four words, instead of the forty as above used: 


«Summon all thy valor now. 
A skilful spearsman thou hast need to be, 
And a bold warrior. There is no escape, 
For now doth Pallas doom thee to be slain 
By my good spear.” 
(B. xxii, 603-607.) 
5 «« The hexameter consists of five dactyls (~ - ~ ), with one spondee (~~) or tro- 
chee (~ ~) atthe end. A spondee may take the place of each of the first four dac- 
tyls, and sometimes, but rarely, of the fifth, The last word in the line should be a 


dissyliable or a trisyllable.”” Hood’s Rules of Rhyme. London. 
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Having weighed some of the words of the heroes in this trans- 
lation, let us attend to a few utterances of a heroine. Hector is 
dead, but they fear to inform Andromache: 


‘‘ but not to the wife yet of Hector 
Had been shown anything: no true word-bearer arriving 
Told her that still abroad outside o’ the gates was her husband.” 


She begins to suspect all is not right, and calls to her maidens: 


«« Come follow me two of you; must see what’s yonder a-doing: 
Hark to the queen’s accents: my bosom is all in a tremble; 
Mine heart springs up against my throat, my limbs are a-freezing.”’ 
After she has discovered that Hector is dead, and when she 
has lamented awhile, she continues: 


«‘ And there’s our son still an infant, 
Born to wretched parents us twain: nor wilt thou, O Hector, 
Win for him henceforward, nor for thyself, any vantage.” 
* * * * * * 


«« Yet nothing henceforward but toil and pain can await him, 
For when a lad’s orphan’d, farewell to cozeval associates.” 
(B. xxii, 366, 367.) 
King Priam, in his grief at the death of his son Hector, says— 
among many other rude words—to the weeping people: 


«« Go your unlucky ways ye losels, shames to the country!” 


Then to his household : 


Haste ye vile children, caitiff horde! O if all of you only 
«‘ Mid the galleys yonder were slain in place o’ my Hector!” 


(B. xxix, 236, 249.) 

“ Losels” is not an improper word—though now not used—but 
it is ugly, and we find here that shame can become plural, which 
is a new discovery. After Priam had gone forth in his chariot, 
drawn by mules and horses: 


«‘ Solid hoov’d and buxom in harness,”’ 


he is met by the god Hermes, who, having assumed the form of a 
young man, introduces the king and his equipage into the guarded 
camp of the Greeks. Before thus guiding Priam to the tent of 
Achilles, Hermes gives intimation—darkened only slightly by a 
comma—of such surprising sleeping arrangements among the 
Trojans, that we are constrained to quote, for the information of 
Mr. Bryant, Lord Derby, and others: 
«« What brings thee father, thoro’ night’s ambrosial umbrage 


While mankind are abed, with mules and horses in harness ?” 
(B. xxiv, 357-3.) 
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Our ypight conclusion, from a goodlily extended examination 
o’ this comelily bedight volume, is, that were we condemn’d 
lothlily to mount a-straddle o’ the rough-hoov’d tho’ buxom mule 
o’ scansion, and canter thoro’ such unprizable lines; or else, read 
i’ the metre o’ Bryant, yfere with Derby: if we’d in no way ’scap’d, 
nor was there any flinching a swinking fate, unless a choice were 
made, then, i’ faith, o’ the two conditions, we’d rather be blank- 
verse chloroform’d ! 


But, sith, therefor untimelily t’ enter th’ “ambrosial umbrage ” 
of earth, her caverns—as Mr. Cayley ’gan wishing i’ the preface 
—would be mickle punishment, e’en tho’ for such a yfallen essayist, 
younker, and wight as we; we’d aventure—* smiling a teary 
smile’’—belive to make the pray’r, that, like Job o’ old, we might 
wait till a change come. 


SaMUEL H. NEEDLEs. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Souci, a Novel, by Mrs. J. H. Twells. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 

Upon the order of mind adapted to the reception of the strong- 
est impressions to be made by novels, this book will have a good 
effect, in that it is, so far as it preaches, a homily in hone: of con- 
stancy. The novel reader is generally a young person, too apt to 
be taught by cheap romances, or a literary person, unduly inclined, 
by the influences of his day, to the consideration of all sorts of 
casuistry, inspired by illustrations of the violation of the simple 
rules of right. For the past thirty years, our delle-/etires have 
comprised mainly histories of good people excusably doing bad 
things; and the actors, in these histories, who have played the star 
roles, have been gentlemen and ladies married to the wrong person. 
In the language of the average editorial, a breach of the marriage 
compact has underlain the plot, developed merely to show the 
limitation of life, and the nobility and the strength of the passions 
which find a vent in illegitimate courses. How much deeper this 
sort of thing may go is uncertain. It has not yet sunk as far in 
America as it has in France; but it has reached as hideous 
a region as it seems likely to, in the natural order of things, in both 
countries; because it has come already to be, spoken boldly, the 
recognition of animal passion as altogether beyond the domination 
of the decalogue, and as worthy of apology, veiled in arguments 
of conscientious subtlety and humbleness of mind. 
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Before the reign of this itching of uneasy desire, we had a class 
of novels of which J/ansficld Park may be considered a fair speci- 
men in the outset, and Oliver Twist, a brilliant specimen towards 
the close. In America, Horseshoe Robinson, was creditable to the 
morality and mind of its day. This order of romance dealt mainly 
with young people, held up to biting scorn and hopelessly lost, if 
they did not walk circumspectly, trembling amid the then suffi- 
ciently tragic temptations of selfishness and pride, and winning our 
contempt, or our devotion, according to their right in the end to 
the prize of a good husband, or a blooming wife. We are familiar 
with the expressions of tenderness which great men in life have 
uttered for such pure folks in fiction. Thackeray loved Sophia ; 
Macaulay knew Clarissa as a sister; Leigh Hunt dwelt tenderly 
upon Louisa Mildmay’s image: “ her eyes, we thought, had a depth 
in them beyond those of any person’s in the room.” Consider the 
thousands of homely mothers, who think of Oliver and little Nell 
with a thrill; and of practical men who havea secret place in their 
hearts for some fancy of a beauty that one of the old novels has 
given them. This power is wholly gone out of the later literature. 
The later literature appeals to the animal that is in us, through the 
instincts which it calls our intellect. 

Souci is more nearly a book of the better order, in one sense, 
The heroines, alike the singing woman whose birth no one knows, 
all through, and who is probably sprung from vice; and Viola, 
whose birth no one knows at first, but who turns out to have come 
of a noble line, pretty much as did the pleasant girl in the Old 
Jam’ selle’s Secret, resist all temptations to marry any man but the 
right one, and are very positive, from the first, as to who the right 
man is. Even the heroes are true in the same way, one dying 
rather than supplant his idol by the girl who offers him devotion and 
wealth; and the other, exploring the whole field of civilization, 
from London to Cairo, merely, in the counter-irritations of travel 
and eligible suggestions from the fairest women he encounters,’ to 
keep himself true to the one whom alone he will have. This is so 
healthy and upright, that it must be commended. By the approved 
method, these people would have been ranged thus :—Viola, who 
loves Rawdon, would have married Tonio; and Souci, who loves, 
Tonio, would have married Rawdon. Then, after a year or so, 
they would have met, and the wives would have fallen to love- 
making with the husbands not their own; and there would have 
arisen the nicest intricacies of impulse, and such involutions of ac- 
cident as would have arrested the attention of even our gravest 
psychologists. Add to this, the merit of another sort, which the 
book really has, and the married wretches of our day would have 
found within its covers, the delicious arguments which are so plenty, 
fn favor of home treason and godless misanthrophy. 

It is a curious fact that, exemplary as it is in this respect, the 
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faults of the book are the result of the author’s evident intimate 
knowledge of, or, at any rate, of her entire subjection to, French 
literature. She has taken no hint from Hawthorne’s methods, or 
Miss Thackeray’s methods. Whilst the thread of her story is good, 
she has hung upon it accessories which may not impeach her sin- 
cerity, but they impair somewhat the force of her moral. For in- 
stance, the entrance of Rawdon upon the scene, is the appearance 
of a man almost dissolute, entirely selfish, and of principles so un- 
certain, that we can at no time confide in him. Yet he does some 
noble needs. Viola is too good for him. But, of what can we con- 
vict him? This failure to appreciate a fine nature, outside of the 
false lights of what is now considered by novelists the highest 
sphere in society, is the result of the same cause which inclines the 
author never to overlook a toilet, and always to hint at the purse. 
It is the result of one sort of superficiality. The citation from 
Plato, the dubious allusion to the “thumb downward,” the com- 
parison of the perfume of flowers to Lubin as a standard, the de- 
scription, ‘“‘sheeny satin, fancy lace, and shimmering pearls,” are 
the result of another. These faults may be safely indicated, as 
they are not, in the connection in which we find them, grave faults 
at all. 

Viewed as a work of art, in construction and in movement, the 
book is superior to Zhe Mills of the Gods. It is also superior to 
most of the books which daily appear. It is evidently the working 
up of a carefully considered plan, falling into few errors of rhodo- 
montade, and advancing with considerable strength from situation 
to situation. In other words, it is not only not negligently done, 
but it is carefully done. 
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